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You'll cruise in 
half-million dollar 
Mainliners 











ICTURE giant four-engine United 

Mainliners winging majestically over 
the famous Main Line Airway at speeds 
up to five miles per minute! 

A postwar dream? Not at all! History 
was made recently when United Air 
Lines signed contracts with the Douglas 
Aircraft Company for fifty of these half- 
miliion dollar Mainliners—a $25,000,000 
fleet of the finest planes in the world. 

California to New York in only 8! 
hours! Just imagine having breakfast in 
New York, completing a full day's busi- 
ness in Chicago and returning to Man- 
hattan the evening of the same day. Or 
flying from Denver to Chicago in a scant 
3 hours. .. eighty minutes between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles . . . the entire 
length of the Pacific Coast between lunch 
and dinner! 

The DC-4 United Mainliner will carry 


44 passengers in new spacious comfort 


at 240 miles per hour—a “four-mile-a- 
minute” transport! While the DC-6, the 
even larger 56-passenger sky giant, will 
cruise at 300 miles per hour—a “five-mile- 
a-minute” transport! 

Both the DC-4 and DC-6 Mainliners 
will be equipped for daytime as well as 
overnight sleeper plane service. 

The first of United's great four-engine 
Mainliners are scheduled to go into serv- 
ice along the Main Line Airway next year. 
Supplementing these giant transports will 
be United’s popular 2l-passenger, twin- 
engine Mainliners. 

There will be many new inter-city and 
coast-to-coast schedules providing finer, 
faster service for air travelers, mail, air 
express and air freight. 

Supplying the public with the highest 
type of airline service has always been 
the policy of United Air Lines. This 
$25,000,000 contract for “half-million dol- 


lar” transports demonstrates that United 
will offer greater speed, more flights, finer 
planes and the last word in service aloft 
on the Main Line Airway—coast to coast, 
the route that goes where business ts. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Governor Ralph F. Gates of Indiana signing his first proclamation as the state's chief executive while Ben Dean, left, President of Kiwanis International, and 
Robert Burnett, President of the Indianapolis Kiwanis Club, looks on. The proclamation set aside January 2! to 27 as Kiwanis Thirtieth Anniversary Week. 


Governors Recognize Kiwants Birthday 


HE governors of many states recognized the thirtieth 

anniversary of Kiwanis by issuing proclamations 

calling attention to the contributions of 139,000 
Kiwanians to the war effort and to civic projects sponsored 
by the 2,250 clubs in the United States and Canada. Those 
governors who issued proclamations set aside January 21 
to January 27 as Kiwanis Anniversary Week. 

Still other governors issued statements extending greet- 
ings to Kiwanis on its thirtieth birthday and praising the 
organization for its civic and community activities. Among 
the governors issuing proclamations or statements up to the 
time The Kiwanis Magazine went to press were Dwight 
Griswold, Nebraska; Lester C. Hunt, Wyoming; Harry 
F. Kelly, Michigan; M. Q. Sharpe, South Dakota; John 
J. Dempsey, New Mexico; Sam C. Ford, Montana; Earl 
Snell, Oregon; Jimmie H. Davis, Louisiana; E. P. Car- 
ville, Nevada; Walter-H. Edge, New Jersey; Edward 
Martin, Pennsylvania; Coke Stevenson, Texas; Robert S. 


Kerr, Oklahoma; Ellis Arnall, Georgia and Governor 
Gates of Indiana. 

Following are short excerpts from some of the statements: 

“T am satisfied that such service clubs (as Kiwanis) ac- 
complish a large amount of good for the general public 
each year which would not be done if there were not such 
clubs.”—Gov. Sharpe, South Dakota. 

“Through its vocational guidance programs, its camps 
and other benefits for underprivileged children, the Kiwanis 
clubs, during the past 30 years, have rendered a civic 
service whose value cannot be estimated in money.” —Gov. 
Edge, New Jersey. 

“Members of Kiwanis clubs have been active in every 
effort which contributes to the morale, comfort and health 
of our fighting forces.”—Gov. Martin, Pennsylvania. 

“Kiwanis clubs have strengthened the home front while 
sponsoring worthwhile civic projects, which materially 
assisted Our communities to meet the demands of war.” 
—Gov. Arnall, Georgia. 
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GEORGE 
/} ASHINGTON’ 
“HINGER” 


op 


by Donald Cutross Peattie 


“WVHE Washington National Monument is not only the 
tallest memorial in the world, but one wholly 
perfect. It is perfect in fulfilling the Greek 

ideal of beauty, which is strength combined with 
grace. It is perfect in its proportions, which reveal the 
secret of the Egyptian obelisks, the height, 550 feet, being 
just ten times the base of 55 feet square. And it is per- 
fectly appropriate. In its soaring integrity, it is a “speak- 
ing likeness” of the man it commemorates. It speaks to 
us of Washington’s clear and lofty ideal for his country. 
It speaks of a man, four-square and upright, who swerved 
as little in adversity as would the Monument itself, its 
81,120 tons embedded deep in the earth. Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, British Ambassador in World War I, called it “George 
Washington’s finger pointing to the sky.” 

More like some work of Nature than of Man, this monu- 
ment lifts the eyes up, like a shining peak. Its head is lost 
in the clouds sometimes, when the winter sky comes low; 
on a fair spring day it flashes like a blade in the American 
light. Visible from each important room in the White 
House, the Monument has been the inspiration of harassed 
Presidents since it was completed in 1884. Cleveland, sur- 
rounded by slander and intrigue, testified that he drew 
courage and faith from its noble serenity. One could wish 
that everybody in the Government daily measured himself 
and his work by that great standard in stone. 

The highest masonry structure in the world, the Monu- 
ment surpasses by 70 feet the Great Pyramid of Cheops. 
Unlike the ponderous pyramid, built by slave labor at ruth- 
less cost of life to gratify the vanity of a living king, the 


It often rains inside the Washington 
Monument when the sky outside is blue. 











rowy Monument was raised, without 


iccident, by a tree people in memory 
of the man who set them free. One 
hundred and eighty-eight of the blocks 
inside the hollow shaft are inscribed 
as specific gifts of the peoples of this 
nation and of foreign governments 
proud to honor George Washington. 
fhe stone given by Greece, from the 
ruins of the Parthenon, 


Washington to Pericles. The Turkish 


compares 


tone displays, in a strange script, an 
ode upon Washington by the Sultan's 
court poet. America’s states and towns, 
lodges and schools, gave stones as large 
is those from the King of Siam and 
the Emperor of Brazil. 

Many a patriot with a stout heart- 
muscle has climbed the 898 steps to 
the lookout windows at the top. But 
most of the millions of sightseers have 
preferred to ride up and, till the stairs 
were closed for the duration, many 
liked to walk down. Of them all, prob- 
ably very few know these odd facts 
about the 
That it was once a “leaning tower.” 


Washington Monument: 


Phat hundreds of persons have stepped 


over its tip. That it sometimes rains 


inside when the sky outside is blue. 
That it ended a dangerous political 
party and caused indirectly the death 
of a President. 

The rain is due to the condensation 
of moisture inside the dank shaft, so 
that attendants need raincoats and rub- 
bers. The Monument’s strange history 
explains the other curiosities. In Major 
L’Enfant’s plan for the city, a bronze 
equestrian statue of Washington was 
to stand on this spot, but the General 
while he lived. 
Marshall pro- 


opposed the cost 

Then Chief Justice 
posed a marble tomb, instead. Long 
Congress dallied; finally George Wat- 


terson, Librarian of Congress, formed 
the Washington National Monument 
Society, and Robert Mills, the archi- 
tect, won a competition with his design 
for an Egyptian obelisk to surmount a 
conic Babylonian shrine, which in 
turn would be balanced on a circular 
Greek temple! Thanks to George P. 
Marsh, distinguished American diplo- 
mat, this appalling plan was simplified 


into the present cloud-pricking needle. 




















Right: It took tons 
of steel scaffolding 
to. give the Monu- 
$100,000 


facial treatment, its 


ment a 


first. Below: A rec- 
ord of the cleaning 
is engraved on metal 
plate at the apex of 


the column. 


On Independence Day, 1848, the 
cornerstone was laid with the same 
trowel that had cemented that of the 
White House. Two years later, during 
July Fourth ceremonies at the shadeless 
foot of the unfinished Monument, 
President Zachary Taylor drank so 
many pitchers of icewater that he died 
five days later. 

Slowly the Monument climbed. In 
1854 Pope Pius IX sent for it a block 
from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 
which was smashed, one dark night, by 
masked men with sledgehammers. 
These were rabid anti-Catholics of the 
Know-Nothing Party, then so strong 
they had a candidate slated for the 
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next presidential election, This vandal- 
ism caused an international uproar— 
and helped to bring the Know-Nothings 
to disgrace and speedy oblivion. 

The Civil War stopped work on the 
Monument, and when it was resumed 
the next tiers of marble did not exactly 
match the rest in color, which explains 
the “ring” on “George Washington's 
Army engineers, finding that 
settled out of 


finger.” 
the Monument had 





plumb, got a new concrete slab under 
it and trued it up. As the work neared 
completion, a solid aluminum tip was 





cast, 8.9 inches high and weighing 100 
When this was exhibited in 
the eastern seaboard cities, hundreds 


ounces, 


of schoolboys bestrode it, in order to 
boast they had stepped over the top of 
the Washington Monument. 

In 1934 the Monument was scrubbed 
for the first time by steel brushes, sand 
and water. For this work the largest 
steel scaffolding ever erected was built 
around it. During that time, the story 
goes, a departing Republican saw this 
from his train window; arriving in 
New York he dashed to his party’s 
headquarters. 

“That Man in the White House,” he 
cried, “has got the Washington Monu- 
ment all crated up and is planning to 
ship it to Hyde Park!’ 


all 


cl aie 
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As a hobby a Kiwanian de- 
cided to devote 20 minutes 
a day to helping the other 
fellow without pay. Result— 
he’s found jobs for more than 
8,000 in the last 12 years. 


His Hobby —— 


JOBS 
FOR OTHERS 


By Harley W. Magee 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


HILE driving from the east 
to Glendale, California, 
twelve years ago to become 

general agent for an insurance com- 
pany, C. Vere Standiford made an 
unusual decision. 

“When we get to California,” he told 
his wife, “I am going to give twenty 
minutes a day to the other fellow with- 
out pay.” 

After reaching Glendale, Mr. Standi- 
ford was not long in deciding how he 
could best use his twenty minutes daily 
to help those less fortunate than him- 
self. Millions of people were seeking 
work. Glendale had its share of un- 
employed. He decided to devote twenty 
minutes every day to the task of finding 
jobs for other people—men and women 
who desperately needed work. 

His business brought him in daily 
contact with both business men and 
job-hunters. At every opportunity he 
explained his hobby to employers and 
promised to find a qualified worker for 
any job they could dig up. Soon he 
dubbed his free employment agency 
“Standiford’s Hobby Service” and as 
he enlarged his acquaintance with the 
unemployed he made notes about the 
past experience and qualifications of 
each person seeking work with whom 













Kiwanian Standiford interviewing one of 8,000 job seekers. 


he came in contact. When an employer 
had a job, Standiford could suggest a 
man well equipped to fill it. 

Meanwhile he told other business 
men of people with whom he counseled 
who might fit into their firms if 
vacancies developed. After a while calls 
began coming to his office for help and 
the original twenty minutes a day he 
had set aside to match men and jobs 
began stretching into hours. Finally, 
Standiford set aside one day a week, 
Tuesday, as “hobby day.” Tuesdays 
were devoted entirely to interviewing 
and ccunseling with job-seekers. The 
rest of the week he intended to sell 
insurance. 

But it didn’t work out that way. 
Even one full day a week was not 
enough time to handle what had 
started as a _ twenty-minutes-a-day 
hobby. Today Mr. Standiford devotes 
about sixty-five per cent of his time to 
his hobby, the other one-third to his 
business. During the twelve-year period 
he has found jobs for more than 8,000 
people, his prize exhibit being a young 
man for whom he found a $10,000 a 
year position. 

What happens to a man’s business 


when he becomes so engrossed in an 
altruistic hobby that he allows it to 


consume two-thirds of his time? Well, 
it just grows and grows—at least it 
has in Mr. Standiford’s case. 

“In helping others,” Mr. Standiford 
explains, “I have made a lot of friends 
and it seems they all want to throw 
business my way. I make it clear to 
each person for whom I find a job that 
job-hunting for others is a hobby with 
me and that he is under no personal 
obligation. But when the more than 
8,000 people for whom I have found 
work and the employers for whom they 
are working think of insurance, a lot 
of them think of me. In personal pro- 
duction I have been among the top ten 
men in my company each year and for 
six of them was at the top of the list. 

When Mr. Standiford started giving 
some of his time to helping others there 
were dozens of men for every available 
job. With the improvement in business 
conditions the ratio of men to jobs 
declined, and when war production got 
under way the situation was reversed 
and there were more jobs than men. 
This, it would appear, might have ended 
the need for a free job placement 
service. 

But Mr. Standiford found there were 
still plenty of people wanting work. 

(Turn to page 30) 
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hirty Years Of Change 


MEMBER, SPECIAL 


HE past three decades which 

mark the founding and growth 

of Kiwanis include some of the 

most dramatic and far-reaching scien- 
tific and sociological changes in history. 
In fact, it is not beyond the range of 
possibility that some of the most 
profound changes in centuries of civil- 
ization began during these years. The 
truths of history are best seen from a 
long range perspective, and yet we may 
see the trends of these great changes 
by a review of some of the scientific and 
sociological developments which parallel 
these thirty years of Kiwanis history. 
In 1914 when Allen 


Donald Johnston went to see Dr. 


srowne and 
surton 
in Detroit with the ideals of Kiwanis 
in mind and searching for a good name 
for a good civic organization, most 
present-day, middle-aged Kiwanians 
were only teen-age boys. And yet we 
can remember much of the world of 
that dav. Woodrow Wilson had served 
two years of his first term as president 
and our country was isolationist by 


tradition and conviction. In Europe, the 


By Josiah Crudup 


MERCER UNIVERSITY, MACON, GEORGIA; 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON WARTIME CITIZENSHIP 


First World War was brewing as the 
militarists and dictators planned empire 
expansions with armed might, using 
humanity as simple pawns in a vast 
gamble for power. Little did we realize 
then what it would do to everyday life 
in America. 

One can easily remember life in small 
town America in 1914. The Model T 
Ford was making an impression. With- 
out a starter, it rattled about the 
unpaved streets with the crank handle 
swaying beneath a brass top radiator. 
Yet it was example number one of 
American assembly line production 
which was to revolutionize industry. 
Telephones hung on walls and were 
cranked by handles. Electric lights were 
replacing gas lights or kerosene lamps. 
Long ditches down unpaved streets 
marked the installation of water works 
and sewerage systems in many small 
towns, 

Silent motion pictures had been in- 
troduced in small town America then, 
and in nearly every town some 
enterprising citizen had converted a 























vacant store building into a motion 
picture theatre where the people came 
to listen to the mechanical piano play 
while viewing the antics of Keystone 
Comedies, or thrilling to the “Perils of 
Pauline.” An immigrant boy by the 
name of Steinmetz with a genius for 
research in electricity had been hired 
by the General Electric Company. Yet 
small motors were not widely used and 
dentists still peddled vigorously to 
power their dental instruments while 
grinding out cavities. 

Palm leaf fans were the only relief 
from summer heat in most homes. Two 
bicycle manufacturers from Dayton, 
Ohio, had changed aviation from a 
dream to a reality at Kitty Hawk, N.C., 
but it was only a daredevil stunt to 
most of America who had _ become 
familiar with a song entitled “Silas 
Green and His Flying Machine.” More 
than three-fourths of America’s popula- 
tion was rural and fed the less than 
one-fourth urban population with the 
excess of its production over consump- 
tion. Much of scientific farming had not 
been introduced then. 

In 1914, radios were unknown, but 
in many homes there was a phonograph 
with its long suspended horn and the 
cylindrical records. Electric refrigera- 
tion, talking pictures, small electric 
power tools, trucks and tractors, frozen 
foods, rural electrification, these and 
many other developments were unknown. 

Then came the presidential election 
of 1916. America still remained isola- 
tionist. There were pro-German as well 
as pro-Allied influences in America, yet 
“Tipperary” was the most popular song 
and a line in another song admonished 
“Don’t bite the hand that’s feeding you.” 
Wilson was elected for a second time 
and one of the campaign slogans was 
“He kept us out of war.” But America 
had not reckoned with unrestricted sub- 
Turn to page 28 





This article will cause you to 
sigh for ‘the good old days’’ 


or marvel at the progress we've 


made, depending on your age. 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


DINNER IS READY 


ET’S turn back the leaves of the calendar about sixty 
years. That would make it 1885, wouldn’t it? That’s 
about right. 

Come out into the kitchen with me and meet Aunt Hattie. 
Aunt Hattie is as black as the inside of an infidel, but her 
heart is made of gold. She weighs about two twenty-five 
and she has had “hurty” feet for years, so she always wears 
carpet slippers. These are so loose on her feet that she 
never walks.. She glides around the kitchen floor as easily 
as Sonja Henie glides over the ice. She is fixing dinner. 
Most of that dinner was grown in our own garden. 

First she mixes the biscuits. Two big handfuls of flour 
are put in her bread tray. This bread tray is an ivory 
white oval carved out of buckeye wood. The latter-day 
version of these bowls is round, of course, because they 
are turned on a turning lathe. At either end of the bread 
tray she has a glass of orange juice and a cup of butter- 
milk. She adds first one and then the other to the mixture 
until it is just the right consistency. I know that soda is 
added also. Then she rolls out the featherweight dough to 
the right thickness, cuts out the biscuits and arranges them 
in pans for baking. Before putting them in the oven, she 
will make a little depression in the top of each with the 
back of a teaspoon and into each depression put a spot of 
orange marmalade. 

The biscuits are covered and set aside while she prepares 
the chickens for frying—two of them. These are cut into 
twelve pieces each. The idea that any one can fry half a 
chicken at one time is erroneous. It can't be done and it 
shouldn't be tried. The twelve pieces are two drumsticks, 
two thighs, two wings, two shoulder pieces, a wish bone, a 
breast, a back and a neck. This does not include the giblets. 
In the bread tray Aunt Hattie now rolls each piece of 
chicken in the left-over flour until it is well covered. The 
giblets are not floured for some reason. 

While the chicken is sizzling, she fixes the salad. She 
has a big bunch of water cress out of our spring branch, 
and after picking off a few dead leaves and a few peri- 
winkles, she cuts it into inch lengths with a big knife. To 
this she adds a dozen little spring onions of a kind I think 
we called shallots. They are as long as a lead pencil and 
about the same thickness. These are cut into half inch 
lengths and added to the cress, as is a bunch of long red 
radishes. All this is thoroughly mixed in the salad bowl, 
another of those big buckeye ones. While she has been pre- 
paring the greens, she has fried out four or five rashers of 
bacon which she now takes out of the skillet, and to the 
bacon fat she adds half a cup of vinegar. This old version 
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of French dressing she pours hot over the salad, and then 
crumbles the crisp bacon over the top. 

Now it is time to put the biscuits in the oven. But before 
sliding them in, she takes out a deep pan in which is a 
blackberry pie, sputtering and puffing delicious fragrance 
through its latticed top. This she sets aside to be served 
for dessert in deep bowls that allow for the cream which 
will be poured generously over it. 

The potatoes are boiled now, so she takes them out of 
the pan, peels them and with cream and butter whips them 
into a fluffy white mound fit for admirals and angels. 

It is worthy of note that Aunt Hattie cooks entirely by 
ear. Her recipes are full of “a pinch of this,” “enough ot 
that” and “to suit the taste.” Hers is a wood stove and her 
oven has no thermometer. But her instinct is unfailing. 

We approach the climax. That sizzling pan of chicken 
is a golden brown. Each piece is taken out of the skillet 
and laid on brown paper to absorb any grease. The skillet 
is half emptied of the fat in which the chicken was fried, 
and to what remains she adds enough flour to absorb the 
fat. When this is a deep brown, she adds a pint or more of 
rich milk and stirs the mixture carefully and constantly 
until the skillet contains the crowning achievement of 
milk gravy. 

Onto the table goes the golden brown chicken. The 
lighter brown orange biscuits are served with Aunt’ Hattie’s 
invariable caution to “butter them while they’re hot!’ Each 
plate is loaded with fluffy mashed potatoes and covered with 
the cream gravy. A huge plate of green salad ‘is at each 
place. The chicken platter is passed so that each can select 
his favorite pieces. The giblets are carefully and equally 
divided between my brother and me. 

Dinner table conversation languishes until sighs of con- 
tentment indicate that the time has come to serve the deep 
dish blackberry pie. If I were an artist, I could paint the 
mingling of the rich cream with the red blackberry juice 
in one of those dessert dishes! 

Aunt Hattie is now a black angel in heaven. I am sure 
of that because she was as good a woman as she was a cook. 
For years she presided over our kitchen until in the end it 
became her kitchen, over which she ruled supreme. May 
heaven rest her “hurty” feet. 

Why am I taking up my time and yours talking about 
the food a fat old colored woman used to prepare at our 
house in the last century? 

Just because it is good to relax for a moment and think 
about pleasant times and pleasant things. 

Then again, maybe it’s because I am hungry! 








WITHOUT 
Benefit of Clergy 


By 
Rev. W. E. Craig, Jr. 


VICAR, HOLY APOSTLES’ 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
LOS ANGELES 
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N The Kiwanis Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1943, Judge Carl A. Weinman 
discussed the divorce evil that faces 

the United States after the war, and 
suggested that the solution of the prob- 
lem is to require that all American mar- 
riages be performed by clergymen. As 
a clergyman myself, I am highly honored 
by the signal confidence that Judge 
Weinman displays toward my profes- 
ional effectiveness. Yet I must beg off, 
and sav that the judge has missed the 


point. Church weddings (as such) won't 







solve the divorce evil, nor will civil 
weddings. The cause lies deeper, as 
deep as the human heart, and as in- 
grained as the whole system of morals, 
education, and religion under which our 
young people grow up. 

It is true that statistics seem to weigh 
heavily in favor of church weddings. 
Of the general American population, 
half are nominal Christians, half are 
not. There are three times as many 
divorces among the half who are not 


nonunal Christians as among the half 
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’f you had a church wedding, 
are you safer from divorce 
than if a J.P. tied the knot? 
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\ead 
who are. Statistically speaking, if you 
were married in church the chances are 
three times greater that your marriage 
will last; just as your chances of at- 
taining a $10,000 income are five times 
greater if you went to college. But in 





the statistics of marriage and divorce 
there is more than meets the eye, just 
as there is in the statistics of college 
education and high income. 

We find complete agreement with the 
judge in the appalling divorce situation 


(Turn to page 26) 
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Air Scouts For | 





O. L. Elbring, Squadron leader, Bert C. 
Kurman, Imm. Past President, Webster 
Groves, Kiwanian J. W. Stafford, in 
charge of judges, timers, etc., Pat Mor- 
rissey, contest director, and Harry K. 
Hatze, Gen. Chairman, line up with 
trophy display. 


Sp te oral 
3 oe 


ELIEVING the future of Amer- 
ica is in the air, the Kiwanis 
Club of Webster Groves has 

assumed sponsorship of Air Scout 

Squadron No. 1 of the St. Louis 
Council, Boys Scouts of America. Air 
scouting is a Senior Boy Scout Pro- 
gram, including boys 15 and over. 
There is much unrest in this age group, 
too young at the moment to be called 
for military duty, yet knowing that 
they will be called. The Air Scout 
program has been found to furnish an 





interesting, instructive, entertaining 
character-building medium to fill their 
time. 

When the Air Scout Squadron was 
submitted to the club for sponsorship 
the members expressed their desire to 
help in this type of project. The result 
has been most gratifying. The Squadron 
is under the leadership of O. L. 
Elbring, business manager of Eden 
Seminary of Webster Groves and the 
committee required to take care of the 


various functions of the squadron 





een-Age Boys 


By Bert C. Kurman 


IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB 
OF WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI 














A group of Air Scouts 

and Leaders proudly 

display their airplane 
models. 


(which is the same as a troop or ship) 
includes several members of the spon- 
soring club. 

The program gives the scout a 
thorough education in aviation up to the 
actual point of flying. The course of 
study is far from easy and the young 
man who passes through the four 
ranks, Apprentice, Observer, Crafts- 
man and Ace, possesses a knowledge of 
flying far above the average for his 
age. Air Scouting was founded several 
years ago through the efforts of Paul 
W. Litchfield, Chairman of the Board 


Sf the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 
The community has shown much 


interest in the squadron. Last Septem- 
ber, with the help of the Kiwanis club, 
the squadron sponsored a model air- 
plane contest. It is expected that this 
will be an annual event to be known 
as the Missouri Valley Model Airplane 
Contest. The meet was attended by 
over 2,000 spectators. 

Further evidence of the interest of 
the Webster Groves club in aviation 
was an aviation meeting sponsored by 
it to which other service clubs were 
invited. Oliver L. Parks, President of 
Parks Air College, was the speaker. 
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Flowers for the Living 










PAST GOVERNOR, 


MN EVENTY Michigan Kiwanians 
who rendered outstanding serv- 

\ ice to their communities have 
heen honored by the district with a 
citation of merit by the Forney W. 
Clement Memorial Committee. The 


Kiwanians were chosen by the 1943 
hoards of directors of their clubs to 
receive this honor. The awards are a 
new project in the Michigan District 
growing out of a memorial fund vol- 
untarily contributed by Michigan Ki- 
wanians in memory of Forney W. 
who served as district secre- 
the “Michigan 
Builder” for twelve years. 

Closest to the heart of Secretary 


Clement 


tary and editor of 


Clement was “Flowers for the Living,” 
in recognition of notable service of 
Kiwanians while they were still alive. 
For years he preached this to the clubs 
in the Michigan District. The memo- 
rial fund is sufficient to permit annual 
awards to Kiwanians nominated by ev- 
ery club in the district for a number 
of years. 

The beautiful 
alized with the 
the name of the club and suitable for 


certificate, individu- 


nominee's name and 


By Stanley Johnston 
MICHIGAN DISTRICT 


framing, was presented to each Kiwa- 
nian in an impressive ceremony at the 
The supple- 
suilder” 


last district convention. 


ment to the “Michigan con- 
tained pictures and one-hundred-word 
sketches of the services rendered by 
the seventy men so honored. 
Following Secretary Forney’s pass- 
ing in 1942 the clubs of the Michigan 
District contributed about $2,600 with 
which to build a memorial in recogni- 
tion of his great service to Kiwanis. 
At the 1943 a 
resolution was passed directing the dis- 


district convention in 
trict governor to appoint a committee 
of five to have authority to formulate 
a memorial plan and establish it. 
Recalling his great interest in “Flow- 
the 
memorial to 


committee 
him 


the 
build a 


for 
decided -to 
around this idea. Therefore, the offi- 
for 


ers Living,” 


cers and directors of each club 
1943 were asked to 
who had 


munity service during their adminis- 


select a member 


rendered outstanding com- 
special 
for 


trative year to receive this 


The 


outstanding community service in 1944. 


award. next award will be 


who 
service while they are alive. 


Fitting memorial to a Kiwanian 
who wished to honor those 


render notable public 






This will provide a living, continuing 
memorial to a great Kiwanian. It is 
hoped that the giving of this award 
will stimulate Kiwanis clubs to recog- 
nize others in the community who have 
rendered worth-while service. 

In his address when the awards were 


presented Past District Governor 
Marshall R. Reed said in part: “In the 
citations which have been made for 
those selected from their clubs for rec- 
ognition is found a marvelous record 
These men have led 
in community coordination of wartime 
agencies, in crusades to combat infan- 
tile paralysis, in campaigns to support 
the Red Cross, in programs for youth, 
in proclaiming the importance of good 
citizenship, in building morale in the 
home community and in a dozen other 
similar services. . . . And this is the 


of human service. 


kind of recognition with which our 
friend, Forney Clement, would be most 
pleased. He praised the men who did 
the things worth while. In recognition 
of this human service we honor him, 
we honor those men who have been 
selected for recognition by their clubs 
and we honor ourselves.” 


rena aera 
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Where Is The 
Labor “Movement? Moving? 


URING the past eighteen 

months I have made extended 

travels through the eastern half 
of the United States, visiting both in- 
ternational and local offices of unions, 
attending conventions of unions and of 
employers, and talking with hundreds 
of individuals in an attempt to discover 
for myself what the labor movement 
was all about. I returned considerably 
impressed with the vitality, as well as 
the weaknesses, of the American labor 
movement. Its strength lies in the very 
fact that it is a “movement” with a 
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by K. E. Boulding 


~ 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, |OWA 


record of “saints and martyrs” like 
Mother Jones and Joe Hill, a stirring 
history of dynamic struggle, and a sense 
of participation in a great historic proc- 
ess extending far into the future. In 
this sense it is a “church invisible” 
with a peculiar idealism and power of 
its own. Its weaknesses are strikingly 
like those of the “church visible”: in- 
adequate leadership, factional divisions, 
heresy hunts, materialistic aims. But in 
spite of its weaknesses it remains a 
powerful force in history, to be reck- 
oned with for perhaps many generations 
to come. 

T am convinced that one of the great 
tasks of the next generation in the 
United States is that of integrating the 
labor movement into the general body 
of society. The history of the labor 
movement has been a progress from 
outlawry to grudging acceptance. Now, 
with thirteen or fourteen million mem- 
bers, it stands on the edge of maturity. 
In its policies and outlook rapid changes 
have been taking place. The develop- 
ment of legal and constitutional proc- 
esses for the settlement of disputes has 
meant a shift from the “tough” type of 
unionism, whose principal weapon was 
the strike and the boycott, to the more 
refined type whose champion is the labor 
lawyer and whose armament is the con- 
vincing brief. Labor is also reaching 





A great task of our next 
generation will be fitting 
the labor movement into the 
general body of society. 





out into the community at large; con- 
tributing to relief and Red Cross drives, 
organizing community activities, and 
participating in politics. The war has 
accelerated these changes, but has not 
affected their direction. Even if there 
is a reaction after the war, the patterns 
that are being set now are likely to 
persist. 

Whether this process of integration 
takes place painfully or easily depends 
on the degree of opposition into which 
it runs. This opposition may come from 
two sources: from within the labor 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Vets Learn While They Mend 


521 - acre 
Dearborn, 


HE reconverted 
Camp Le gion, at 
Michigan, the first privately 

center of its 

kind, 1 World 


War II, with an honorable discharge 


, 


Ope rated occupational 


enabling veterans of 


and some physical disability, to become 
rehabilitated to civilian life and to learn 
a useful trade in farming or industry. 
It offers varied educational facilities to 
all such men who do not feel ready to 
take a job. As the camp director put 
it: “When many of our disabled vet- 
erans leave the hospital they think they 
are cured, Then they take up their old 
jobs and find they’re really about 60 
percent in shape. We aim to get back 
that last 40 percent. 

Surrounded by woods on one side and 
smooth farmlands on the other, are the 
comfortable, homey barracks. Individual 


quarters are well equipped; the meals 





home-cooked. There’s a club room 
veteran-students read, relax, or 
The library 
is well stocked. No cut-and-dried rou- 
While learning and 
recuperating, all receive $3.00 a day, 


where 


just “shoot the breeze.” 
tine anywhere. 


in addition to soom and board, Each 
veteran has a regular medical check-up. 
Men who have a medical discharge 
are counselors, and a university coach 
supervises the athletic program. 

“We learn by doing” is fundamental 
to Henry Ford's plan here as it is in 


By Rose D. Meyer 


his other educational interests. To this 


end on the farmlands agricultural 
methods are studied in addition to the 
handling and repair of farm equipment. 
The veteran-students plant, care for and 
harvest crops, and learn about soil and 
how to get the most out of it. In the 
modern, well-equipped machine shop 
instructors teach the molding of plastics, 
pattern 


tool grinding, making, auto 


mechanics, foundry casting, cabinet 
making, and other shop procedures. The 
choice of work is left to the individual, 
and he remains in camp until, as Mr. 
Ford said he is “mentally, physically 
and skillfully ready” for the selected job. 


Nor is the theoretical background 





overlooked. Under the direction of the 


Henry Ford Trade School system, 


classes are held in the low white chapel 
for individual instruction in shop 
arithmetic, mechanical drawing, blue- 
precision instruments, 


electricity, auto 


reading, 
industrial 


print 
chemistry, 
mechanics, and radio and plastics. Later 
practical experience is gained in job 
“assignments.” 

When ready to leave, the veterans 
are free to use their camp training and 
experience anywhere they choose. If 
they wish, they may seek employment 












Above: Disabled veterans learn proper use 

of precision instruments used in the machine 

shop. Left: Removing a plastic mold from 

a press. Veterans learn the fundamentals of 
plastic fabrication. 


with the Ford Motor Company and take 
additional advantage of the Apprentice 
School’s trade-training opportunities ; 
or they may work on one of the Ford 
farms. But they are under no obligation 
to the organization. 

Applications for enrollment may be 
made by applying in person to the 
Camp Director, Southfield Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan, or by letter for ap- 
plication form. 

Camp Legion was originally estab- 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Pity the Poor Speaker 


By Rev. E. Wesley Perry 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF DAVENPORT, IOWA 


BELONG to a Kiwanis Club. It 

has been a very happy experience. 

It is pleasant to see men assembled 
for fellowship, fun, a bit of the serious, 
interested in hearing a talk, kicking 
into the bank because they have done 
or have not done something or other. 
Fellowship is vital in any life. It is a 
refreshing experience. 

But every now and then I get pangs 
of distress. I am not sure in just what 
part of the anatomy the pangs come, 
but they arrive. They arrive out of 
sympathy for the speaker. The program 
chairman has what he believes to be a 
whale of a program. Usually the pro- 
gram includes a speaker, and after the 
preliminaries are over, the horseplay 
and jockeying for position for the most 
brilliant remark,—the whole business 
settles down to the prosaic obligation 
of listening to the speaker. 

And after some introductions, the 
speaker has two strikes against him 
before he starts. But the speaker is 
introduced. Then he is on his own. In 
fact, he is very definitely on his own. 

He is on his own because the blood 
supply of his audience is busy digesting 
the dinner. When this happens man 
tends to become drowsy. And the aver- 
age audience is not troubled with 
insomnia. I still have to see the day 
when I shall hear a snore, but I am 
not so old. After all, the only thing 
that has kept it from happening before 
has been the silent kick or nudge of 
the neighbor of a dosing member. 

The speaker is on his own because 
no one agrees with him until he has 
convinced them that he knows what he 
is talking about. This is not always 
easy. When you face an audience of 
100 men, you might as well make up 
your mind that there are as many dif- 
ferent ideas as there are men. It should 


be so. And those ideas aren’t going to . 


be changed easily. I guess this is as 
it should be too. 

But we ought to be considerate. We 
ought at least to display an interested 
attitude. It shouldn’t make any differ- 


ence whether he is a Republican, Dem- 


ocrat, Protestant, Jew, president of a 
corporation, the janitor, a senator, or 


college professor. Every speaker has 
some contribution to make. All that he 
says isn’t false. There may be one idea 
that he presents which will be worth 
while. It’s only the closed mind, the 
indifferent mind, the mind, 
that can’t find some refreshment in 
any speaker. Take the padlock off your 
mind and let the thoughts which are 


indolent 


presented seep in. 

The speaker is on his own because 
no one is going to help him if his 
speech is slow, if his thoughts are of- 
fered haltingly, if his ideas lack 
logical order, if he fails to tell a story 
well, or if he can’t get his illustration 
across. There are a lot of people who 
find making a speech is rather hard 
work. Some are nervous, some lack 
confidence, some can’t speak without 
notes and get lost in their notes, some 
get the idea they made a mistake in 
choosing their subject and, seeing the 
indifference of their audience, make a 
mess of what they intended to say. That 
man up in front isn’t doing an easy 
job. But he is doing the best he can. 
He usually feels he has something to say. 
Give him a chance. He is on his own, 
but it would help mightily if he felt 
he had a hundred men pulling for him. 


Certainly some speakers are better than 
others, and there aren’t many who have 
everything. Be patient, be considerate, 
make that lone mortal on the rostrum 
feel that you are pulling for him. 
Laugh at his stories, it will do you 
good; keep an interested look on your 
face; now and then you might change 
the expression on your map, keep your 
eyes on the speaker, and for goodness 
sake, try to keep your eyes open. 

The poor fellow when he has finished 
is still on his own, because most ot 
those who have listened to him make 
a stampede for the exit. Really now, it 
would have taken only a couple more 
minutes to tell the speaker that you 
enjoyed his talk, or that you appreciated 
his point of view, or that it was nice of 
him to come. Don’t forget he spent a 
lot of time on that speech. He also 
spent more of his time to address you. 

Put yourself in the place of the 
speaker. What would you like to have 
your audience do? Well, then try doing 
it. It might make some of the dull 
speeches better, the good ones excellent, 
and the excellent ones super. Remember, 
an audience has a lot to do with a 
speech. Pull for the speaker. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


ONE ot the great by-products of Kiwanis is the education 


in leadership men get in the organization. Year after year 
new men get elected to the board, serve as vice president 
and then rise to the presidency of the 
club. 

When these men have finished active 
leadership of a Kiwanis club, they have 
had a fine education in leadership which 
will be of benefit to their community for 
the rest of their lives. They are educated 





and ready for civic work. 

Every town needs leaders. There are 
war bond drives, Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army and Red Cross 
campaigns, recreation work, Boy Scout troops to be directed. 
frown oflicials are needed; churches need leadership. 
Men who have had enough experience in presiding, who 
have had enough experience in program planning and in 
public speaking, are more valuable in any future work in 
which they may engage. 

Not only are Kiwanis officers civic minded, but they are 
trained, efficient and enthusiastic. They are a real asset to 
the town in which they live. 

v 
There is a perfect set of postwar plans printed on 
that Kiwanis membership card you are carrying in 
vour pocket. 


HOLD THOSE BONDS! 
FIVE times as many U. S. War Bonds were cashed in 
September 1943 as were cashed in September 1942. This 
may or may not be significant. 

Many more bonds were sold in 1943 
than in 1942, and the proportion of 
issued bonds sold may not have in- 
creased. It is also true that in these 
latter bond drives more high pressure 
has been used, and this and over-en- 
thusiasm may have caused the public 
to buy more bonds than they could 





afford to carry to maturity. 

But as straws show the way the wind blows, it is wise 
for thinking people to anticipate any disposition on the 
part of bond buyers to buy only to sell again at the first 
possible date. This war bond buying of ours is only a 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


ten year loan to the government of money with which to 
prosecute this war which we all want won. If we call 
our loans before maturity, it is as if we loaned a friend 
money when he was in distress and then called the loan 
before his distress was over. 

Any man who buys war bonds to demonstrate his patriot- 
ism and then sells them in the immediate future should 
hide his head in shame when he sees a crippled soldier ot: 
watches the flags go by. He is not entitled to sing “God 
Bless America.” This does not apply when unforeseen 
emergency necessitates cashing bonds before maturity. 

We doubt if any Kiwanian is guilty of this disloyalty, 
but Kiwanis clubs can and should use their influence te 
stop such practices. This can be done by having speakers 
on the subject before the club, and by publicity in the local 
newspapers. Every Kiwanis club is an influence for good 
in its community and any propaganda to shame people out 
of this disloyal practice is good Kiwanis work and good 
war work. 

v 


Love and money are no good unless you spend them. 


IS A KIWANIS CLUB A SAVINGS BANK? 

A KIWANIS club was giving an entertainment for their 
Underprivileged Child Fund. They were getting out the 
usual advertising program, and an enthusiastic member of 
the club went to sell a fifty dollar page 
to the local banker. 

The banker asked with a smile if the 
Kiwanis club was starting a savings 
bank in competition with his bank, ex- 
plaining, when questioned, that the club 
had a balance of between six and seven 
thousand dollars in his bank drawing 





interest. 

It seemed to him that he was justified in refusing the 
fifty dollar contribution when the proceeds would just be 
added to the deposits already in the bank. 

Every Kiwanis club should have a sufficient balance in 
the bank to cover the year’s work, and there should be a 
margin of safety, but whether any club is justified in solicit- 
ing funds in its community when it has enough money in 
the bank to take care of the object for which the soliciting 
is being done, is quite another matter. 


In every club there are men who have the saving instinct. 
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These are the men who want to lay up funds for the prover- 
bial rainy day. But it is also true that it ts the obligation 
of every club to spend the money it solicits from the public 
for the purpose for which it was collected. That money 
should be spent now! 

There is no reason for a Kiwanis club to ask the public, 
or its members, to lay up money in the bank to be spent at 
some unspecified time. Let each year’s Kiwanians take care 
of that year’s Kiwanis needs. 

The banker was entirely justified in his attitude. Laying 
up money in the bank is certainly not the plan of Kiwanis. 
Money is collected or contributed by the membership to pay 
for some needed community work, and it should be spent 
during the following year. 

No Kiwanis club should mistake itself for a savings bank. 


v 


Cast your bread upon the waters, but remember 
that the label will wash off. 


NEW CLUB GOAL 


THE goal of new clubs for the present International ad- 
ministrative year has been set at an even one hundred. 

Good progress has been made toward this goal in the first 
half of the year, and the goal can be 
attained if the clubs will bestir them- 
selves and organize that nearby town 
at once. 

Never in the history of this continent 
have Kiwanis clubs been more neces- 
sary to the well-being of a community. 
Never has there been more constructive 
civic work to be done by Kiwanis clubs. 
The thing which makes a Kiwanis club happy and successful 
is plenty of work. There certainly is fine work to be done 
on every objective and object of Kiwanis right now in this 
war-torn world — and in the building of a satisfactory 
peace afterwards, 

These Kiwanis clubs can and should be built. If Kiwanis 
has been a good thing for your town—and you know it has 
been—then it is a good thing for that neighboring town. 

If a flying squadron of Kiwanians goes into a town and 
really works, a good club. can be built easily and quickly. 
Your club can do it. 

Let's make Ben Dean’s year a one-hundred-new-club-year 
and let him and his officers realize their ambition. 

It isn’t enough to wish the International President and 
his officers well. Let’s work to make their ambitions realiza- 
tion. And this does not refer to some club in some distant 
state or province. It refers to your club and you! 

v 
You can’t explain a tear, and certainly no man 
need ever apologize for one. 





“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


THE Kiwanis objective which has the most appeal to the 
clubs and to the public is our work for underprivileged 
children. The love of man for children is universal, and 
any work which tends toward the betterment of the innocent 
victims of civilization inspires the best there is in the hearts 
and minds of our membership. 

Never before in the history of Canada and the United 
States has there been so much necessity for this work. 
Thousands of the finest young men of this generation will 
never come back from our far-flung battlefields. We must 
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see to it that the rising generation is strong and clean and 
brave to replace them. 

If the child of today is the man of tomorrow, then as the 
children of today are trained and led, civilization in the 
brave new world will make progress. 

Our underprivileged child problem is growing, and will 
continue to grow as the demands of war take parents away 
to war, and to work night and day in the defense industries. 

It takes a little time for a Kiwanis club to learn the 
proper methods by which results can best be attained. It 
your club is not up to its ears in underprivileged child work, 
there is no time to be lost in getting started. A certain 
amount of time is certain to be wasted in trial and error. 

It takes a lot of money to do this work, and the burden 
of supplying that money should not fall entirely on the 
pocketbooks of the club members. Fortunately, the public 
is always ready to help. 

Most people have children of their own, and instinctively 
think of their own little ones when asked to give to help 
the less fortunate ones. Knowing that every dime collected 
by Kiwanis goes to the objective without any overhead, 
they respond readily and generously. 

Let us develop this important objective as far and as 
wide as possible, keeping in mind that there is no com- 
munity in Canada or the United States which does not have 
its youth problems. If any member of your club doubts this, 
let him get in touch with the juvenile court judge, the truant 
officer or the school principal and have his eyes opened. 

v 
They are “Liberty Bonds” in Canada and “War 
Bonds” in the United States, but those are just 
two different names for the finest investment ever 
made by a Kiwanian. 


QUIZ PROGRAMS 


THE world is still mad about quiz programs and _ intel- 
ligence tests. After years of listening while people answer 
questions on the radio, we still tune in on the Quiz Kids 
and Ignorance Pays and I Have a Lady 
In The Right Aisle, Doctor ! 

Even in the movies we see those 
Quiz Kids and the four intellectual 
colossi of Information, Please. 

Wherever three or more couples are 
gathered together of an evening, the 
hostess is certain to produce a book of 
questions and proceed to find out how 
little her guests know about any given subject. 

Program chairmen can well capitalize on this popular 
fancy. It presents a golden opportunity for comedy. It 
works on Ladies’ Nights and for serious educational 





meetings. 

Choose up sides as in an old-fashioned spelling bee and 
allow the two captains to choose their men alternately. 
Stand them up in two long rows and let each man who 
misses take his seat. The jeers and good-natured badinage 
greeting each miss supply the comedy element, while the 
quiz as a whole is productive of more Kiwanis education 
than any lecture ever delivered on the subject. 

Ride on this wave of quiz popularity before the public 
grows tired of it, though it probably never will. There is 
something too pleasing to the human ego about being able 
to answer a question correctly, and too funny when the 
other fellow can’t. 











Yow ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


71 imel y 


Several months ago I strongly recom- 
mended on this page a book by Sumner 
Welles entitled 7Zime of Decision be- 
cause it contained so much information 
about the 
ethnological backgrounds of the chief 


historical, economic, and 
countries of the world—all of which 
made it a kind of general textbook for 
the study of today’s international rela- 
tions. Now it appears that the keen 
young men who direct the Dryden 
ress, New York, took a hint from this 
earlier book, and went hard to work to 
compile a volume which would go 
further and bring together this type of 
information about all the countries of 
the world, carefully arranged, and easily 
read. 

The result is something different 


from any other book ever published— 


Gobi 


One sometimes thinks that the art of 
travel is a thing of the past. People 
go too fast in these days to see things. 
Travel as a fine art requires leisure, an 
inquiring mind, and an observant eye— 
or rather, a pair of them. The bane of 
travel literature is the transportation 
bureau, which takes you as quickly as 
possible to places where sight-seers have 


been going for years. 


But here is a new book in the old 
tradition of travel literature. Three 
women, not the less keen for being mis- 
sionaries, made a series of leisurely 
journeys by mule-cart into the Gobi 
Desert—that great stretch of barren land 


a 


in Mongolia, the “sand-sea” of the 


Chinese. They were not in a hurry, 





Guidebook 


An Intelligent American's Guide to the 
Peace ($3.75), under the general editor- 
ship of Sumner Welles, who writes an 
introduction. The articles are succinct, 
highly informative, and, so far as I can 
see, reliable. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether there is anywhere a better brief 
statement of Spain’s relation to the 
World War and the problems of the 
peace, 

It is only by reading such as this that 
one earns a right to an opinion on the 
international questions that are coming 
up. One often hears the expression, 
“Everyone has the right to his own 
opinion.” By no means; only the in- 
formed person has a right to an opinion. 

This Guide is a volume of 375 large, 
double-column pages, with black-and- 


white maps. Strongly recommended. 


Desert 


and they saw the art treasures of the 
caves, they witnessed a_ three-day 
presentation of a play by a_ touring 
troupe of Chinese, they became ac- 
quainted with inn - keepers, priests, 
carters, nomads. They were prisoners 
for a time of General Ma during the 
Moslem revolt. 

The book is called The Gobi Desert 
(Macmillan, $3.50) and the authors are 
Mildred Cable and Francesca French. 
It was written in the Buddhist Chapel 
of Meditation on the Lake of the 
Crescent Moon, on the edge of the 
Desert of Lob; and it has the leisurely 
style you might expect of a book written 
in such a place by such authors. It must 
be read slowly, too, and savored. Thus 


it will take you into another world. 
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“So Sorry, No Peace” 
Royal Arch Gunnison’s So Sorry, 
No Peace (Viking Press, $3) is the 
story of a radio correspondent’s obser- 
vations in China and Manila just before 
Pearl Harbor, his experiences during 
the siege of the Philippines, his life and 
that of his wife as prisoners of the 
Japanese, and their repatriation on the 
Gripsholm. 
spondent (just now he is again report- 
ing the war in the Pacific, this time for 
Collier’s) and he*writes vividly and 
convincingly. As a personal history of 
himself and his wife in Japanese prisons 


Gunnison is a good corre- 


for nearly two years, his book is inter- 
esting and readable ; as an interpretation 
of Japanese character it is important. 

In the final section of the book, Gun- 
nison proposes an effort to impose a 
new philosophy of life upon the Japanese 
in the peace settlement. The suggestion 
is certainly a bold one, though it will 
impress many as impracticable. Yet 
Gunnison insists that we must impose 
“a supervised, planned stability on the 
Japanese, incorporating them by force 
into the new policed world setup, ‘or we 
will fight again, and again.” 


“Hi-Sky” 

Flying Officer Alec McAlister, of the 
RCAF, tells of his experience in the 
British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan in a lively little book titled Hi-Sky ! 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $2). It is all 
and the author, a 
witty, engaging young fellow, makes 
friends with the reader easily. The 
humorous illustrations by Sgt. Ando- 
niadis add to the book’s charm. Kiwa- 
nians will be interested in learning that 
the author is the son of Fred McAlister, 
Past International President. 


W hodunit of the Month 


That old maestro, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, has rung the bell once more with 
The Case of the Black-Eyed Blonde 
(Morrow, $2). The black-eyed blonde, 
beauteous bambino with the brutally 
banged blinker, brings a blistering brawl 
to this bully book. In other words, it is 
all right. You get to see Perry Mason 


personal narrative; 


in the court room again, too. 
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Books for the Boys 

One of the recent projects of the 
Beverly Hills, California, Kiwanis club 
was stocking a library for the new 
U.S.S. Mercy hospital ship. Through 
Captain Thomas Esling, a member of 
the club who was called back into 
service, the club was invited to hold a 
club meeting aboard the ship and have 
their evening dinner in the crews’ mess 
hall. The 44 members in attendance felt 
it an honor to be permitted to inspect 
a ship of this character and at the same 
time present to the ship the more than 
1000 books donated by club members 
and residents of Beverly Hills during 
a thirty-day campaign. 


The ship is a converted cargo hull 
outfitted as a modern 700-bed floating 
hospital. It is 417 feet long, has a 60 
foot beam and displaces about 10,000 
tons. It typifies the intra-service co- 
operation with a crew of Army and 
Navy personnel. The crew of 500 is 
composed of many veterans of foreign 
duty, approximately 250 Navy and 250 
Army officers, men and nurses. The 
interest manifested by citizens of 
Beverly Hills is indicated by the addi- 
tional books that have been presented 
to the collection stations since the close 
of the drive. These books will be 
delivered when the ship again docks in 
the area of Beverly Hills. 


Handicapped No Longer 


The public school nurses of Kansas 
City, Missouri, have found there are 
about 100 children of grade school age 
in thes city, whose eyesight is not good 
enough or cannot be corrected to the 
extent that they should be permitted to 
attend the regular classes for normal 
children. For several years the public 
schools have operated a special room in 
one of the grade schools for these chil- 
dren, but due to the fact that the room 


has not been well equipped and that the 
methods of teaching have not been the 
best, only about 10 children have been 
attending. 

These children are sent to their reg- 
ular classes in the building when they 
can participate in what the class is 
doing, such as, music, gymnasium or 
handicraft and playground periods. This 
is done in order to permit these young- 
sters to be as much as possible with 
normal children. 





possible on how to successfully operate 
such a room and came to the conclusion 
that a radio phonograph, a machine 
that would project on a 
picture or the page of any book would 


screen any 
be helpful and also a work-bench 
equipped with simple tools that would 
help the children learn by working with 
their hands. These needs were made 
known to the Kiwanis Club of Kansas 
City and they immediately realized the 
good that would come of providing this 





It's fun to make Christmas gifts for |!,300 boys, or so thought the boys of the Toronto, Ontario's Junior 
Achievement Project. Some of the boys are shown at work in their headquarters. 


The sight-saving room has _ been 
equipped with desks with adjustabie 
racks for holding their reading material 
and a table where the children can make 
simple things with their hands. But 
since the board of education cannot 
rightfully spend more money per child 
to educate these children than they can 
provide for the education of a normal 
child, the room was lacking in much 
needed equipment. The teacher of this 
room obtained as much information as 


room with necessary equipment. The 


club purchased a radio phonograph, 
some records, a Spencer Delineascope 
and they had a work-bench built and 
purchased suitable tools. In addition to 
these fine contributions the club decided 
it would be a good idea to provide the 
teacher of this class with a petty cash 
glasses 


fund so that she may keep 


repaired for youngsters who cannot 


afford it. 





lt 


So the Blind Can Help 
Themselves 

Because of the war casualties and the 
growing number of blind people, the 
Minneapolis Society for the blind found 
it necessary to enlarge its facilities. In 
order to do so a campaign to raise 
$100,000 was approved. The Minne- 
apolis Society for the Blind turned to 
the Kiwanis club of their city to put 
over this big undertaking. The organ- 
ization asked Kiwanian Clarence Ander- 
on to head the building committee 
and he in turn asked Gaylord Warner 
to act as chairman for the financial 
drive. Every member of the club was 
asked to assume the role of salesman, 
elling bricks to the public at $1 a piece. 
he Kiwanians responded in a big way 
and the $100,000 goal was not only at- 
tained but oversubscribed by $12,800. 

One of things the Minneapolis club 
did to help raise this large amount of 
money was to sponsor an American 
\ssociation ball game at Nicollet Park. 
The club brought out a regular league 
contest and then proceeded to sell out 
the park. Under the leadership of Aime 
Pouliot, this event alone netted $3,500 
for the building fund. 

For 25 years, the Minneapolis club 
has been an aid to the blind, its prime 
objective each year. When the club first 
took an interest in these unfortunate 
people, there were 100 blind persons 
turning out $5,000 worth of material. 
loday, 1,100 are manufacturing $230,- 
(0) worth of goods that are eagerly 
bought by the public. 

Minneapolis’ ever-growing list of 
hlind people are now assured of a new 
workshop that will permit a big ex 
pansion of business in years to come 
and help take care of similar victims 
from the world war. 


Beans and More Beans 

In Appleton, Wisconsin, one of the 
outstanding events of the year is the 
bean feed sponsored annually by the 
Kiwanians of that city. To this “big 
feed” come all the patrol boys and 
girls of the city (about 500 children) 
as a reward for good work during the 
year. In addition to the bean feed. 
movies depicting both mad comedy and 
adventure skits are shown. The cheer- 
ing at the program and the way the 
boys and girls “go after” the beans is 
ample reward for the sponsors because 
this indicates that all are having a 


good time, 
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DOUBLING OUR FACILITIES 
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Proposed plan for new building the Kiwanians of Minneapolis, Minnesota, are building for the 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind. Left to right: Clarence Anderson, Fund Chairman; Byron Smith, 
Executive Secretary, Minneapolis Society for the Blind; Gaylord Warner, Campaign Director; Robert 

Nash, Vice-President, Minneapolis Society for the Blind. All are Kiwanians. 





Servicemen and hostesses enjoy a game of cards in living room of Weymouth Service Center, sponsored 
by the Weymouth, Massachusetts, Kiwanis Club. 






Scene from Appleton, Wisconsin's annual Bean Feed, sponsored by the Kiwanis club of that city. 
Kiwanians are shown dishing up the beans. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Tupelo, Mississippi, sponsored an essay contest on the subject "Keep America 
American." The four prize winners, left to right, are: Jean Woolley, first; Davis Spain, second; Frances 
Young, third; and Robert Gunner, fourth. 








Investiture service of the Girls Scout Troop No. 38. The group is sponsored by the Kiwanis club of 
Columbia, South Carolina, through the boys and girls work committee of the club, with Hill White, 
chairman, and W. L. Heinz, director. 





Plot of ground purchased by the San Jacinto, Amarillo, Texas, Kiwanis club to be used as a playground. 

Shown left to right Bill Beecher, past lieutenant governor of Division VI, H. G. Hatfield, past Inter- 

national president, Coxey Starks, district governor, Earl Sparks, president San Jacinto club, and 

George W. Kercher, secretary of the club. Secretary Kercher is shown handing the deed of the property 
to President Sparks. 


Eyes for the Blind 

The Southwest Los Angeles club 
some time ago had as guest speaker at 
one of its meetings, a young lady with 
her seeing-eye dog. The members of 
the club were so impressed with her 
message they decided to set up a special 
fund for the purpose of presenting 
seeing-eye dogs to worthy blind persons 
in the district of the club. Mrs. Betty- 
loue Tebutt, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California who works at the 
Blind Institute in Los Angeles, was one 
selected as deserving of this gift and the 
club made all necessary arrangements 
to pay her expenses to Morristown, New 
Jersey, to obtain and be trained with 
the dog selected for her. Mrs. Tebutt 
recently visited the Southwest Los 
Angeles club in order to personally voice 
her thanks. 


Scout-Minded 


The Columbia, South Carolina, club 
held an investiture service for the 
newly organized Girl Scout troop 
which they are sponsoring. William L 
Heinz, chairman of -he Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Commitice, presented the 
scout charter to the club in the initia- 
tion ceremony which came as a climax 
to the evening’s program, 


Something for the Boys 

Recently on a Saturday afternoon 69 
members of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
club worked diligently packing 1500 
ditty bags which they dispatched to the 
east coast to be distributed among the 
members of the Royal Canadian Mer- 
chant Navy. Each bag contains twenty 
useful articles, such as knitted helmets, 
tooth paste, shoe laces, and shaving ma- 
terials. The Winnipeg club has fol- 
lowed this procedure for the pas! ‘our 
years, and have received hundrecs of 
letters voicing the appreciation of the 
lonesome boys at sea. This year the 
total cost of the project was $5000. 


Vocational Guidance 

Annually civic-minded Kiwanians of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, sponsor a voca- 
tional guidance program, when they 
bring men and women from as many as 
40 vocational fields to the high school 
platforms. Specialists in their particular 
vocations, the people called upon by the 
club speak to students in the three Salt 
Lake High Schools and then answer 
questions pertaining to the lecture sub- 
jects and allied interests. 
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Information Free 

rhe Club of Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Ontario, has struck 
novel project, that of placing informa- 
the 
overseas mail and ship overseas parcels. 
his 


folders in special containers which are 


Kiwanis 
upon a 
correct address 


tron on way to 


information is imprinted on 
ll easy access to anyone desiring in- 


truction for overseas mailing. 


Double Feature 

Kiwanians of College Park, Detroit, 
Michigan, recently adopted two projects 
for the benefit of Veterans’ Hospital at 
Dearborn. One is sustaining a petty 
cash fund to be used for miscellaneous 
expenses of the veterans in the 
pital. This fund has now been placed 
in the hands of the American Legion 


hos- 


worthwhile purpose. This 
program got off to a good 
start early in the summer 
when Ed Plumber who 
makes a vocation of farm- 
ing and cattle breeding, 
to Bob Pryde’s 
500 pound 


donated 
committee a 
Aberdeen Angus steer. It 
was a_pure-bred animal 
and the committee promptly 
put it up as an attendance 
prize for a 4-H meeting 
which was being held at 
the time. About 25 Kiwani- 
ans went to Oxford, where 
the winner of this prize 
lived, to make the presentation. After 
the steer was installed in its new 
quarters a trip was made around the 
farm and a picnic lunch was enjoyed 
by all. The New Haven club did not 








Junior High School group 


enjoy the library—reading room at the Plainview, Texas, 





Kiwanis Club 


Youth Center. 


who will administer it. The fund will 
be kept replenished as the need arises. 
rhe artificial 
respirator, of which the hospital was 
found to be in need, was purchased at 
the cost of $350. At one of the regular 
meetings of the club the respirator was 
presented to the State Service Officer 


second project, an 


of the American Legion. 


Practical Gifts But Good 

Child welfare work is the principal 
project of the New Haven, Connecticut, 
Kiwanis club. Each year this club 
raises thousands of dollars by personal 
subscription which are expended very 
carefully by a committee of 30 members. 
rheir main objective is to get the most 
possible good from each dollar. This 
past through their agriculture 
committee under the able direction of 
Past District Governor Robert Pryde, 
they have had good success by present- 
ing to children a gift donated by one or 
Kiwanians for some definitely 


year 


more for 


stop with this, but immediately offered 
four prizes of War Stamps to be given 
to the 4-H members who excelled in 
Victory Gardens, milk production, 
poultry and general food production at 





It's Charter Night at Metairie, Louisiana. 

mour presents charter to club president Sidney W. Campbell. 

other officers of this new club are: Ad Given Davis, Vice-president; 
Irwin J. Fawcett, Secretary; and Guy J. LeBreton, Treasurer. 
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Past Governor Bob Sey- 
The 


the end of the season. 

The club has already been offered a 
steer for presentation during 1945, and 
will undoubtedly enlarge its 4-H activi- 
ties this year. 


Doing Their Part 

The San Antonio, Texas club has set 
a new record. At a luncheon recently 
held $4,891,200 worth of War Bonds 


were subscribed in 18 minutes flat. phe 


entire luncheon was devoted to the 
promotion of the Sixth War Loan 
campaign. The club’s mathematician 


quickly figured that this total represent- 
ed an average of a little more than 


$271,733 per minute. 


Rehabilitation 

The St. John, N. B., club now has 
18 wounded under their 
charge. The members are taking keen 
interest in their respective cases and 
planning suitable employment. 


veterans 


4-H Club boys and girls, as quests of the club, were entertained royally. The children honored the 
Elmira club by forming a huge Kiwanis emblem as shown above. 
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Looks like June in January in Ottawa. Locale is a playground sponsored by the Ottawa, Ontario, club. 
President John Kitchen and the Mayor of Ottawa are shown with the children. 


Preview of Summer Activity 

It may seem a bit previous to think 
about summer playgrounds in February, 
but a lot of the clubs will be working 
on projects for next summer. It’s best 
to be prepared. During the past summer 
the first Kiwanis Summer Playground 
of Ottawa, Ontario, was officially open- 
ed by This playground 
wholly sponsored. by the Kiwanis Club 
of _Ottawa, is 
playing devices and provided with a 
full-time supervisor. This venture, some- 
what an experiment, is one of the results 


the Mayor. 


equipped with various 


of a survey made by the Ottawa 
Kiwanians to find the needs of the 
children of their city. The survey 


revealed, among other things, that there 
were large areas in Ottawa which were 
sadly in need of properly supervised, 
and adequately equipped playgrounds 
for the youngsters. The survey also 
demonstrated that where communities 
are provided with playgrounds, there 
was less juvenile delinquency. 

The lack of playgrounds was much 
more noticeable during the summer 
months when the children were not at- 
tending school, and spent most of their 
time on the city streets. So the Youth 
Service Committee of the Ottawa club 
gave some study to this matter and it 
was decided to convert numerous of the 
school grounds into properly 
equipped playgrounds. This met with 
the definite approval of the city council. 
The club engaged a member of the 
public school teaching staff to act as a 
supervisor at their first playground. The 
supervisor in keeping an attendance 
last that the 
children, the bigger boys and girls as 


city’s 


record summer, - found 


well as the little tots, were patronizing 
the grounds in large numbers. 

While playgrounds can take care of 
the situation in the summer months, and 
during good weather, the committee still 
felt the problem was not solved until 
good bad weather recreational spots 
could be found. They came to the con- 
clusion the thing to do is have the 
school basements fitted for the use of 
the youngsters to enjoy indoor activi- 
ties. The Kiwanians of Ottawa feel that 
this project is one means of arousing 
public opinion on the subject of correct- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 
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of the county by stimulating interest in 
the younger farm generation. Working 
through the 4-H Clubs of the County, 
the club organized the Portsmouth 
Kiwanis Jersey Club with a charter 
membership of seven boys, with two 
older farm boys, who are 4-H Club 
leaders, acting as club advisors. 

At the first meeting of the club seven 
purebred registered Jersey heifer calves 
which had been secured by the Ports- 
mouth Kiwanis club from recognized 
Jersey breeders were distributed to the 
4-H Club boys who were to raise them. 
The program, as set up, is a three-year 
project. The stock will be shown at the 
Scioto County Fair for three years. First 
as dairy calves, the next year as dairy 
heifers and the third year as dairy cow 
and calf. The Kiwanis club will offer 
prizes each year for the stock adjudged 
the best in each class, 

It is planned to add a few new mem- 
bers to the Kiwanis Jersey club each 
that the 
continuous, and it is felt that by arous- 


year so program will be 
ing the interest of the younger farm 
generation in the value of pure-bred 
dairy stock that a two-fold purpose will 
be accomplished. First, the farm boys 
will be influenced to the 
farms, which is essential to the future 


remain on 


of agriculture, and secondly, through 
increased productivity, the farm income 
will be increased, adding to the pros- 
the Scioto County 


perity of farm 


population, 





Charter members of the Portsmouth Kiwanis Jersey Club with the calves presented to them by the 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Kiwanis club, their sponsors. 


Two-fold Benefit 


The Portsmouth, Ohio, Kiwanis 
club decided to expand its agricultural 
program and to make this program one 
of its major projects. So, after investi- 
gations of the relative value of a number 
of suggested programs, it was decided 
that they could best serve the farmers 


So They Can Call Home 


The New York club is supporting a 
telephone fund for the wounded vet- 
erans of the armed forces at St. Albans 
and Halloran Hospitals in Long Island. 
The fund is used by the hospitalized 
servicemen for long distance telephone 
calls to their homes. 
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Key Clubs Feature District Conventions 


For the sixth consecutive year Key 
Clubs have stolen the show at one or 
Kiwanis District 
lwo members of Central High School 
Key Club of Pueblo, Colorado, sold Key 


more Conventions. 


Clubs very effectively to the delegates 
to the Rocky Mountain District Con- 
vention. They told of the work of the 
two Key Clubs in Pueblo, and backed 
up the record with testimonials from 
former members written from overseas. 

These two boys were William Drane, 
Key Club president, and William Mai- 
kovich, 

Two weeks later Drane was injured 
in football and died. A memorial service 
held at his high school, participated in 
by the Kiwanis club, attracted hundreds 
of local citizens and admirers. 

Carl Dolce, National Champion Key 
(lub orator of New Orleans, who ad- 
dressed the International Conference in 
Chicago, addressed two conventions: the 


Kentucky-Tennessee District Conven- 


tion in Chattanooga and the Alabama 
District Convention in Auburn. Follow- 
ing an impressive talk at each conven- 
tion, Carl conducted a forum discussion 
in which he was assisted by representa- 
tives of Kiwanis International, Frank 
Maturo and Hamilton Holt, counsellor 
to the special committee on Kiwanis 
sponsored organizations and treasurer of 
Kiwanis International. Carl Dolce is a 
protege of J. C. Casserly, Key Club 
chairman of the New Orleans club. 

At the Florida District Convention 
held in Tampa, October 16, talks were 
made by Eddie Richardson, President 
of Key Club International and George 
Truitt, President of the Florida Key 
Club Association. These talks were so 
excellent the Kiwanis district has 
caused them to be printed and mailed 
to all of the Florida Kiwanis clubs. 

It is anticipated that other districts 
of Kiwanis will feature a representative 
of the Key Club at the 1945 conventions. 





Farmers Feted 

The St. Thomas, Ontario, club held 
its sixteenth annual Night 
recently with 500 farmers in attendance. 
It was decided that this was the “best 


Farmers’ 


yet” and that’s saying a lot. The chief 
speaker was Will R. Reek, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, who gave his 
personal views of the farm outlook in 
Ontario. Brief also 
given by prominent Kiwanians such as 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn from St. 
Thomas, International Trustee Bev. Hay 
of London, District Lyle 
Burdick and _ District Bill 
Stewart. Forty prizes were distributed 


addresses were 


Governor 
Secretary 


to the farmer guests. The evening con- 
cluded with entertainment by “Peart’s 
Peerless Players,” a of St. 
Thomas Kiwanians under the direction 
of Past President Walt Peart and as- 
sisted by a bevy of young ladies. 


group 


Vive la Santa Fe!! 

The oldest and probably the most 
famous Fiesta in the country is the one 
held at Santa Fe, New 
nually in commemoration, according to 
vow, of the bloodless recapture from 
the Indians of the ancient capital. This 


Mexico, an- 


year they are celebrating their 232nd 
anniversary with the assistance in large 
part of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe. 


Every year the service clubs and civic 
organizations each sponsor a candidate 
for the Fiesta Queen, and a committee 
of judges pick the young lady for 
beauty, grace and charm. For the sec- 
ond consecutive time the girl presented 
by the Kiwanis club won the honor as 
Fiesta Queen. The winning contestant, 
who must be a girl of Spanish ancestry 
and born in Santa Fe, is crowned at the 
Fiesta Pageant by the Alcalde (mayor) 


and his Cabildos (councilmen) who 


are selected from the membership of 
the sponsoring organizations. 


Miss Consvelo Alarid, Santa Fe Fiesta Queen, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe. 
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2,000,000 Smokes 
Go Overseas 


The Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Quebec, has sent overseas, far more 
than two million cigarettes to the mem- 
bers of the armed forces and merchant 
marines. Recently the club received a 
letter from a seaman on an oil tanker 
“somewhere in the Pacific” in which he 
said—“some time ago we received a 
gift parcel of cigarettes from your club 
and we sincerely thank you for your 
kindness. The enclosed money order for 
$36.00 is the proceeds from the sale of 
a canary. Will you please accept it 
to provide a small treat for the young- 
sters of your Children’s Hospital? The 
good works of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal are known far and wide.” The 
Kiwanian 
certainly 


y was turned over to 
Harold Larman, 
provide a “big treat’ for the under- 


privileged children at the hospital. 


money 


who will 


In Appreciation 


When Kiwanians of Southfield, Mich- 
igan, gathered for one of their weekly 
meetings they appeared in old clothes, 
armed with paint brushes, scrapers, 
ladders and all the other necessary items 
to do a good paint job. They devoted 
this particular meeting day to painting 
the Methodist church in appreciation for 
the use of it as their meeting place and 
for the fine dinners prepared for them 
by the women’s society. Someone said 
there was enough paint on the painters 
and on the lawn around the church to 
apply an extra coat of paint, but never- 
theless all the club members had a good 
time and the old church looks like new. 





Front row 


left is Phil Burrows, president of the Santa Fe club. 
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Strictly Personal 


Hon. Chester H. Rhodes of the 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, club has been 
re-elected Superior Court Judge for a 
ten-year term. He is the only county 
resident ever elected to an office in 
which all the voters of the state par- 
ticipated. 


George B. McMillan, secretary of 
the Sidney, Montana, club, has been 
elected vice president of the southeast- 
ern district of the Montana Education 
Association, 


Linfield Myers of Anderson, Indiana, 
was elected treasurer of the Indiana 


District for the 25th consecutive time. 


International Trustee Fount H. Rion, 
of the Palatka, Florida club, 
recently honored during the annual 
meeting of the North Florida Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He was presented the Silver Beaver 
Award “for outstanding service to boy- 
hood,” this is the highest award that the 
council can present, only three men out 


was 


of 15 counties were so honored. Another 
Kiwanian honored with this award is 
P. C. Ennis, a member of the Jackson- 
ville club. 


Lewis Guarnieri of the Warren, Ohio, 
club Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., to 
take the place of the late Alfred E. 
Smith of New York. 


was elected trustee of 


Kiwanian Clyde R. Hoey, a charter 
member of the Shelby, North Carolina, 
club was elected to the office of U. S. 
Senator from North Carolina by the 
largest majority ever accorded to any 
political candidate in this state. 


Dr. W. R. Wilson, past president of 
Douglas, Georgia, club and past lieuten- 
ant governor, was recently elected vice 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Boards of Examiners in Op- 


tometry at a meeting in Detroit. He is 
also president of the State 
3oard of Optometry and president of 
the Douglas Chamber of Commerce. 


Georgia 


Dr. 
Rochester, Michigan, has been honored 
by being elected Grand Marshal of the 
Masonic Grand Lodge of Michigan. 


Morgan J. Smead, member at 


Salt Lake City concentrates its leader- 
ship. Reed C. Culp is president of the 
Kiwanis club, while his brother and 
business partner is president of the 


Rotary club. 


Word has been received from Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, that Gerry Gaets has 
the Western 
Broadcasters, A. H. 
Allardyce was elected secretary 
treasurer of the Western Daily News- 


been elected director of 
Association of 
and 
Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and Fred Nunn is the newly 
elected president of the Winnipeg Coal 
Exchange. 


papers 


C. L. Evans, a member of the Harlan, 
Kentucky club, was recently appointed 
Management Representative of the Har- 
lan Repeal Panel, Region 5, of the War 
Manpower Commission Employment 
Stabilization Program. 


Paul Koughan of the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, club recently left for Cairo, 
Egypt, to serve as District Director of 
the United National Relief and Reha- 
bilitation administration, 


Otto E. Kirchner, president of the 
New York Municipal Airport club, has 
the 
nance meetings of the Air Transport 
Association. 


been named chairman of mainte- 


Ray Grimshaw of Portland, Oregon, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers. 





Is it a suggestion or an idea which you believe might benefit others? Perhaps you've just been waiting 
for a chance to heave a brickbat or a bouquet in our direction. Maybe you disagree with one of our authors. 
If you have something on your mind, write us a letter of not more than 100 words. We can use a limited 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? 


number in the Magazine each month. Write about anything—but write. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1945 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 
GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 
U. S-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 22-28 
MUSIC WEEK 
April 29-May 5 
"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 20-26 
EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

May 24 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

July 7 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 16-22 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6 


LOYALTY DAYS 
September 30-October 6 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 














This memorial, perfect in its proportions, has been 
called "George Washington's finger pointing to the 


sky."' Visible from each important room in the 
White House, the monument has been the inspira- 
tion of harassed Presidents for more than 60 years. 
This photograph of it, which appears on the cover, 
was made by Louis C. Williams of Evanston, Ill. 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 
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WHERE KIWANIS MEET 
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KIWANIS HEARRH ANTHERS 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 








Facing Pikes Peak 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
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New Hotel Marflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday «at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








HOTEL 


Kimball "as 


Perfectly appointed Saneeand 
modern hotel—Hespi- Where Kiwanians Meet 











tality and serviee— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 

proof Rooms. Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 
The Travel Wise Stop at... 








BANGOR HOUSE 


: Famous Maine Food ; 
7 ROOMS FROM $1.75 | 
i Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 





THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, _— oe — bath, circu- 

2 ating ice water, radio leud speak- 

West Virginia’s er. 89 bedreoms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Hotels Welcome You 





Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden i Manager 





EDGEWATER BEACH nore 








1000 Outside Rooms Each With 5800 Block ae 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


= a on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 












“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


~——a 


in SAN ANTONIO, 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














iss* HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DewWiITT, 
Manager President 














HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesd ay Noon 
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Canadian Pacific Hotel 


Spend more hospitable days .. . among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 

CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 

style of a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 

outside rooms. Largest hotel in be ol — Empire. 

Kiwanis luncheons every Wednes 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL. WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 

here Ni ueed: ays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting ot trees and 

handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 

quarters for Kiwanis "Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

cious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 

beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


a 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LLL ee 
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For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
































When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 


A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 

















SAN aah LS D 


fabemene Nob Hill, San Francisco's most mn uished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





Hotel OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 
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Jaommed staplers cause delays when 
you have to pull springs and pick 
cround into hidden parts to get the 
jammed things working again. 


SPEED Susdssgdioe STAPLERS 


put an end to all that. . . Mechani- 
cal simplicity makes them trouble- 
proof... Moreover, every part of 
the machine is accessible... And, 






because of the wide open staple 
channel, you can load a SPEED 
easier and faster than any other 
stapler on the market... 


COMPANY’ 


SPEED PRODUCTS 
Long Island City 1, N Y 






in America. As I am sure Judge Wein- 
man often asks himself, “Why do some 
of these four- and five-timers even bother 
to get married?” Surely there is noth- 
ing sacrosanct in the marriage rite itself 
that requires it to be said over the 
blushing couple unto the umpteenth rep- 
etition. It is true that divorces have 
increased since the last war almost 300 
percent. It is true that if you watch 
the course of the next seven weddings 
you witness in court, you will probably 
find that five of them will go on the 
rocks before one partner or tlie other 
dies. Probably, after this war, the pro- 
portion will grow even more ominous. 

If it is true that the home is the bul- 
wark of then 
American democracy—at least in the big 
cities—is doomed. The American home 


American democracy, 


is rapidly becoming a place to hang 
your hat temporarily, until you find that 
your present partner is somehow not 
“simpatico”—in which case you are ex- 
pected to go your way into the farther, 
greener pastures. With the exigencies 
of wartime life, the situation has be- 
The draft has tem- 
porarily destroyed millions of homes. 
So has the lure of highly paid war work. 
Children are left to shift for themselves, 
or are shipped off to the tender care of 
a government day-nursery, the Soviet 
system of home-breaking. More and 


come more acute. 


more marriages are proving childless, 
which in some cases is probably a good 
thing. If juvenile delinquents generally 
come from broken homes, family limita- 
tion has the virtue of preventing juven- 
ile delinquency. The newspapers occa- 
sionally carry the story of the case of 
Mrs. White-and-at-the-same-time-Black, 
who has married two soldiers to collect 
double indemnity from the government. 


The family, as a social unit under- 
stood by the great men who framed the 
American system, no longer has any 
meaning for many people other than 
that of a convenient financial arrange- 
ment. The reason of course lies in the 
fact that only half of the American 
people are even nominal Christians. 
And that word “nominal” in my pas- 
toral experience certainly covers a mul- 
titude of sinners. My parish is a fairly 
good one, and if it numbers five hun- 
dred “nominal” Christians, I am happy 
to find two hundred whom the Master 
would consider “good” Christians. Say 





that a tenth of our people are good, 
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Without Benefit of Clergy 


(From page 8) 


active Christians. Now, of all the debts 
that the American Constitution and 
American system owe to the Christian 
religion, the family is the greatest. 

To the founding fathers, the family 
was not only a convenient financial ar- 
rangement. It was a miniature society 
ordained by God as the natural way for 
all human beings to live. It was not 
something to be entered into lightly, and 
to be as lightly cast off. It was a life- 
time arrangement without thought of 
rupture. They never thought of such 
an idea as “incompatibility.” If worst 
came to worst, they conceived nothing 
more disruptive than a mutually-agreed- 
upon separation without the remarriage 
of either party. In a few cases this 
worked hardship, but it made strong 
men and women! 


In general it is true that three-fourths 
of the people who marry in church will 
stick it out for their lifetime, while only 
one-fourth of those married otherwise 
will manage to do so. This is a sta- 
tistical fact, and cannot be ignored. But 
the explanations for the fact can vary 
as widely as Judge Weinman’s and 
mine. Judge Weinman explains the fact 
in two ways. The first is that there is 
no sanctity and dignity in a civil wed- 
ding. The second is that the priest or 
minister can help a great deal to smooth 
out the inevitable bumps of married life. 
Let me discuss these in reverse order. 

It has been my unhappy lot to try to 
smooth out the bumps in a number of 
marriages. Frankly, I haven’t had too 
much success; nor have lawyers and 
judges, as Judge Weinman regrets. The 
reason is, I think, that the cases which 
have come to my attention have been 
almost exclusively the cases of people 
who were not “good” Christians, al- 
though they may have been among the 
“nominal” whose noses being counted 
gives us the idea that America is a 
Christian nation. Most of them were 
where both husband and wife 
were working, in which there were no 
children, and when “the minister was 
called in,” it was through the interven- 
tion of a pious mother or aunt and not 
at the wish of the couple concerned. 
Most of them were people who were 
entirely rid of the Christian religion, 
and glad of it. Exactly 100 per cent of 
my unsuccessful cases have been people 
who had given up the sacraments of the 
church long years before. 


cases 
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Of course, I must say that sometimes 
I have been able to help people hold 
together a marriage that seemed bound 
for the rocks. No clergyman can have 
a more satisfying experience. But again 
without exception, such cases were 
those in which one or the other were 
regular attendants upon the services and 
activities of the church, people who 
were receptive to the law of God and 
the teaching of religion. 

In my experience, it all comes down 
to this. If people enter on a marriage 
with the conviction that God demands 
that they make a go of it, come any- 
thing and high water, and with the 
conviction that the idea “divorce” does 
not exist for them, and then persist in 
the life of religion: receiving the spirit- 
ual strength that that life provides, there 
is no more chance of divorce for them 
than there was for our American fore- 
fathers. If on the other hand they enter 
matrimony with the mental reservation 
that “there’s always another chance if 
this one doesn’t work out” then the in- 
evitable ups and downs of marriage 
intimacy will throw them, sooner or 
later. Marriage isn’t easy, even for 
saints. Perhaps that’s why the Bible 
tells us that there is “neither marriage 
nor giving in marriage in heaven.” 
The success of marriage — modern or 
pre-Revolutionary — depends on the 
frame of of the partners to 
marriage. 


mind 


That brings us back to the first point 
that Judge Weinman raises. If it is 
true the way the couple look at marriage 
is the important thing so far as perma- 
nence is concerned, then what difference 
does it make who officiates at the wed- 
ding or what form the wedding takes? 
The marriage service is not a fetish to 
be waved through the air with the 
understanding that now all will be well. 
Quakers are wedded under the most 
severely simple customs, but Quaker 
marriages generally last. A Quaker 
couple fears God. People have been 
known to be married in very fashion- 
able Episcopal churches, only to be 
divorced the next month. I speak as 
an Episcopalian. The form, the cere- 
mony, matter little in comparison with 
the spirit of the bridal pair. 

An important distinction is taught 
here by Christianity. It is that in a 
wedding, it is the couple who marry 
each other, not the priest, or the judge, 
or the minister, or the notary public. 
This distinction teaches the same thing: 
that the way the people concerned look 
at marriage is the determinant of wheth- 


er their marriage will be permanent. 
It doesn’t matter a bit whether the offi- 
ciant wears a judge’s collar, or a 
clerical collar, or no collar at all. 

Judge Weinman’s solution to the 
divorce evil is that all marriages be 
performed by the clergy. He argues 
from the fact that a greater proportion 
of church weddings are successful. We 
argue that church weddings are more 
generally because church 
people enter marriage with the right 
frame of mind, not because their mar- 
riages are celebrated by clergymen. 
Many priests and ministers, indeed, are 
of the opinion that all marriages should 
be performed first as civil ceremonies; 
afterwards as church ceremonies, if the 
couples desire. This is the custom 
throughout the Latin countries, where 
the family is more generally permanent 
than in America. In Mexico, for ex- 
ample, if Jack and Jill wish to marry, 
their marriage is first witnessed by the 
local registrar. At that point they are 
married, and no father would think of 
dusting off the shotgun when they are 
found living together. Then if they are 
good Christians (and only if they are) 
they go to the church to have their 
marriage blessed. 


successful 


Important to Train the Young 
the Way They Should Go 


But the American divorce problem re- 
mains, and grows worse annually. What 
are we to do about it? If we come to 
insist that everyone be “married by a 
minister” we will accomplish exactly 
nothing, except perhaps to debase what 
dignity remains to church weddings. If 
we are really serious about the problem 
of divorce, we must begin at the begin- 
ning. We must do all we can to patch 
up the broken homes of this generation, 
as Judge Weinman properly points out. 
Clergymen, lawyers, and judges must 
work together to save what can be 
saved from the wreckage. But the only 
way to get at the root of the matter 
is to train the young in the way they 
should go. If every American child in 
the next twenty years went to the 
church and Sunday school of his fam- 
ily’s choice for the same length of time 
that he goes to public school, the di- 
vorce evil would be broken. Not be- 
cause there is anything effectual in 
merely going to church. That’s a silly 
fetish, too. But while these children 
were in church, they would learn the 
enly basis on which marriage can be 
permanent—the Christian religion. 
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. 18x oo" 






A-PE-CO “Photo Exact” 
PHOTO-COPYER 


America’s Most Widely-used 
Photocopy Equipment 


One or more photo- 
exact copies of 
anything written, 
printed, photo- 
graphed, ordrawn, 
made from... 


Amazing variety of 
uses in all departments 
-=-photo-exact accuracy 
—ahbility to speed up 
work and eliminate er- 
rors—have caused many 
thousands of companies 
to quickly adopt the 
modern A-PE-CO pho- 
to-copying method for 
all departments of their 
business. Thousands of 
satisfied users have 
proved to themselves 
that A-PE-CO pays for 
itself quickly. 
ACCURACY is automatic 
—no checking or proof- 
reading. Every line and 
detail of shading is 
reproduced. 

SPEED is faster than old- 
style methods. Relieves 
load on other machines. 
ECONOMY is proved by 
amazing low cost of 
A-PE-CO and the time 
it saves over other 
methods. 


EASY OPERATION has broadened the use of 
A-PE-CO. No technical skill needed: no 
darkroom, no camera; no focusing. Uses 
A.C. or D.C. Sturdily built for years of 
trouble-free service. 


PERMANENT black-and-white A-PE-CO 
photocopies are legally 
accepted. No fading. Easy 


Letters 
Contracts 
Blueprints 
Tracings 
Drawings 
Work Sheets 
Invoices 
Orders 
Telegrams 
Specifications 
Checks 
Receipts 
Pencil Sketches 


Photographs 











CountlessUsesin || to read. Withstands 
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of vour Business || PRIVACY is assured. Copy- 
ing is done in your own 

© Executive offices by your own em- 


ployees, Eliminates 
waits and delivery delays. 
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e Accounting 
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® Sales photocopied for refer- 
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© Shipping Gees for A-PICO that 


thousands of other suc- 
cessful companies are 
putting to work for them! 
Write—right now! 
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AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-25, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


... Forge ahead, win 
special assignments, 
promotion, better job 
in global peace time 
opportunities through 
ability to speak a for- 
eign language. 
MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method brings voices of native teach- 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language by LISTENING. It’s amaz- 
| ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 






HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for FREE book— 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


103 RCA Bidg., New York 20 - Circle 7-0830 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

103 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 

Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
Name + Oh:: 
Address. ... aaasid. -yAls ‘Bty} _ oer 
Language Jnteresfed 























MONEY COLLECTED 
on Bad Debts. 


If you are having trouble with collecting money 
justly due you or have had unfortunate experi- 
ence with undependable or inexperienced col- 
lection agencies—send us your list of Dormant 
Accounts. 

We offer you a dignified Collection Service. 
Collections made anywhere in U. S. and Canada. 
Our 20th year of continuous service. Bank refer- 
ences. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
415-416 Mammoth Bidg. Shawnee, 





Oklahoma 








FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, III. 
























@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 


CLEVER new convenience for 
£4 card players. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
Cmemarey A made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 


MAHOGANY Now custom made—delivery 
fort hana within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 








press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal ‘Daa 
Seo Nlichigan Ave.s’ Chicago | 
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\ EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


| Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home, Un- 







usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
neon a Write for 
Semessestal Entertaining At Home.” It's Free! 








Vets Learn While They Mend 
(From page 12) 


lished as a summer farm project for the 
World War | Then 


it was organized as a year-round trade 


sons of veterans. 


school and a farm project for boys of 
Today it is 
successfully for all honorably 
maimed World War II vet- 
Ford that this 
tinged neither with charity 
“We have 


hiring handicapped people for the past 


high school age. oper- 
ating 
discharged, 


Mr. 
project is 


erans. points out 


nor humanitarianism. been 


twenty years,” he said. “Now when the 
rehabilitation of our servicemen is a 
great American problem, we are glad 


we have had the experience to prepare 
us for such work.” 

are 
men 


the Ford organization over 


physically 


In 
8,000 


women 


and 
of 


disabled 
at 
and each is expected to give, 
full 


His policy is 


employed many types 


work- 


and does give, value for wages 


received. based on the 


belief that no man is really “disabled” 
if he has the courage to go ahead and 
All any 
chance 
prove himself self-sustaining. This 
do. Through this 


the willingness to do his part. 
handicapped person needs is a 


means a job he can 
job he retains his self-respect. 


sars of Change 
(From page 6) 
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marine warfare and the desperate sav- 
agery of the Hun. 


The Lusitania was torpedoed and 
America was confronted with the ques- 
tion, “Bow to Teutonic military domi- 
nation or fight.” Then America entered 
the war. Army camps sprang up all 
over the land and millions of young 
men were prepared for battle. “Over 


There” became the most popular song. 


More than 2,000,000 soldiers went to 
France “to make the world safe for 
democracy” and the Hun was forced 


back across the Rhine to sue for peace. 
And World War I came to a close, but 
65,000 boys from America had been 
buried on the battlefields of France. 
But war had stimulated science, in- 
Aviation, a dare- 
be- 


dustry and invention. 
devil stunt a decade before, had 
and 
strides had 


observation 
Vast 
been made in radio communication from 
Military needs had pro- 


come a necessity in 


rapid transportation. 


code to words. 
duced great advancements in the auto- 
and truck industries. 


mobile 
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* Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
This is the finest Bill Fold we've ever offered. New style 
extra thin model. Just what every man needs. Crafted 
from the finest Calfskin obtainable, specially tanned, 
Tough, durable. Beautiful soft texture, shows real quai- 
at y; expertly stitched, metal re-inforced corners. Size 

34x 5 closed. You simply can’t wear out this quality 
22-Karat gold name, address, lodge emblem 
GRAVING ORDINARILY COSTS $1.50 extra, 


in ica Ea Only $695 Postraia 


incl, Tax 
Enclose $6.95 Money Order or Check or sent €.0.D. 
plus postage. State lodge emblem 





wanted. TUXFOLD 
refunded if not 


fully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully 
thoroughly satisfied. Two weeks’ trial. 
Tuxfold makes a _ perfect 


Group Gift Orders gift for servicemen, birth- 
days, Xmas or for any occasion. Place gift orders now 
to insure delivery. Tuxfold is a HIGH-QUALITY, lasting 
personalized gift. ORDER NOW ON MONEY-BACK 
TRIAL. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


TUX CORPORATION 168 N. Michigan Ave. 


Dept. P-142, Chicago Ill, 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 


An endowed national institute for speech disorders 








Try 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Burean 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K,. NEW YORK CITY 
“-SSSSSSSHOHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSOSHEEEs 
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material 





INITIALS 


on Every 
Chip 


25 RED « 25 Bil 
SO WHITE CHI 


Particularly fine “rms chips of gleaming, un- 
breakable plastic! Chips mesh for neat stacking, 
separate quickly for easy play. Perfect weight, 
pleasant “feel” ... a joy to handle. _* 
initials desired. Set of 100, Postpaid, $4. 


Deluxe BANKER’S BOX 
Luxurious Walnut Chest of 
Chips. Monogrammed Medalion 
inset in lid. 300 monogrammed 
chips (see above) in 3 removable 
trays. 11x11 inches. eer! for 2.8 
decks of cards. Superb quali 
$24.50 Postpaid. 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO., 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
@, Dept. D29 
















EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room 
equipment . . . accessories for 
the home. Unusual we. 
barbecue Ea, es, etc, Write for 
“Successful E Home.’ ois Free! 
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In 1919 the first air mail contract was 
Have you noticed the rising 


let and the automobile industry began 
number of large Dishonesty 


to count its millions. 
State legislatures began to pave their 
highways and the gasoline filling sta- 
tion became a good business. Automo- 
bile tourist traffic from north to south 
and back again reached a climax in the 
Florida boom in 1926, which burst as 
such things do. Yet it had its values, 
chief of which was bringing in a new 
era of good will and understanding 
south 

and 


production in 


losses reported in the press? 
Does this mean the pendulum 


is swinging toward another pe- 
riod of unusual embezziements— 
as it did in the early 20s and 
early 30s? 


















Mot ‘changed 
moral effect of a Fidelity Bond and the 
signing of an individual application by 
each employee still have a restraining 
influence . . . That a thorough investi- 
zation of an employee's past is an 
important part of the service of a Bond- 
ing Company to the employer. 

We have had over 60 years ve it 
ence in Dishonesty Insurance and in 
dealing with defaulters . . . Our service 
blankets the continent. 

Modern Dishonesty Insurance can be 


when tourists from north and 


crossed and recrossed the Mason 
Dixon line. 
for 
running automobiles. Industry answered 
this demand with smaller fly wheels, 


Paved roads created a de- 


mand more speed and smoother 


six and eight cylinders replaced four 
cvlinder motors, and speed and pickup 








improved. This: made necessary better 
braking and four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
were developed. 

In 1919, WGY in Schenectady 
broadcast the first program of radio 
music and a great new industry and 
profound social influence came into be- 
ing. DeForest and others directed their 
genius in the development of radio tubes 
and Crosley and other manufacturers 
used theirs to produce radios that any 
home could own. Talking pictures came 
in the middle twenties and soon average 
America was aware of acoustics, loud 
speakers and volume control. 

The great depression of 1929 and our 
subsequent New Deal 
brought vast governmental and_ social 


government 


changes. Government bureaus increased 
in great numbers and average America 
closer contact 


was brought in much 


with government than ever before. 
Scientific research and medicine forged 
ahead with the development of the elec- 
tron microscope, sulfa drugs and peni- 
cillin. The development of technicolor 
films added new art and beauty to 
motion pictures. Commercial aviation 
became a commonplace reality and air- 
line routes crisscrossed the continent. 
Streamlining and more powerful motors 
using high octane ethyl gas were re- 
flected in automobile production and 
America the birthplace of a 
new automobile age with 30,000,000 
motor vehicles for 130,000,000 people. 

Electric refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning added new comforts and the 


became 


development of community chests show- 
ed a growing social conscience in Amer- 
ica. The failure to repay the old debts 
of World War I to the United States 
by other world governments and the 
development of our lend-lease and good 
neighbor policies manifested the awak- 









AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 





expertly designed to fit your particular 
needs. If you have any doubt about 
your present protection, or if you are 
unprotected, we will gladly serve you 
through one of our agents or your own 


broker. 













of the Discovery Bond & 





NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


7 
AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 











THE finest stores from coast 
to coast blend their fitting skill 
with Stacy-Adams fine quality 
and distinctive styling. Value 
remains after price is forgotten. 







$] 2:50 to $] 65° 


Some Styles 
Higher 





STACY-ADAMS 


Shoemabcs Zince 1875 








BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 





PURE OLD VIRGINIABUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


Old style Dark, Burr and Water ground. Send Kiwanian 


Staley $1.00 for 5 lb, trial bag. Prepaid post. Recipe 
on bag. You will want more. Makes a nice gift 
HENRY STALEY MILL CO. MARION, VA. 








HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING ON A SMALL FARM 


Want a small farm? Own one now? 
enjoyment of security, a good living, pleasures of rural 
life, the freedom in being your own boss, FIVE ACRES 
AND INDEPENDENCE—the all-inclusive book by M. G 
Kains, world’s leading small farm expert—shows you 
how to select, how easily to run your farm su cessfully. 
This book lls what kind of farm to rent or buy; how 
to choose it; finance it; what and how to plant; choice 
and care of livestock, poultry, ete., essentials of 
fruit and vegetable growing; fertilizers; irrigation; spray- 
ing; cultivation; harvesting; storage; sale of products and 
by-products. Every page packed with . proved ways to 
make the small farm self-supporting—even profitable 
Abundantly illustrated with workable plans and diagrams. 
Over 400 pages. 


Plan now to get 
away from city 
worries, war 
shortages, high 
rents, inflation. 
Use this boek as 
your guide. If not 
satisfied, return 
for full refund. 
SEND NO 
MONEY unless 
you wish. Pay 
Postman $2.50 
plus 22e postage 
and C. O. ° 
charges. If you 
send $2.50 with 
order we pay 
postal charges. 


If you do want the 


bees, 





SOSOSSSOHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSHHOSSSSSOOOSOSS 
GREENBERG: PUBLISHER > 
404-T Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 
at $2.50 postpaid. If not satisfied, I may return it 
within 7 days for full refund. 

[) Payment enclosed [] Send C. 0. D. 


’ Bite 
NAME natentt Pent ee 
ADDRESS |} A 


CITY & STATE —— 
OOOOH OOOOOOOOOOOOOOSEOHOOOHOEOOOOOOOOES 
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-.e most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 






4 «> 
/ | > : 
i % & designed by merry hull 


@U S PATS 2.125.073 
— 2. 194.9}4 = 2 126 4 





TWO VALUES 
FOR ONE 


Assured Income for Life, 
Joy in Helping Others 


through 
SALVATION ARMY GIFT ANNUITIES 


tion. Rates 2'/,% to 7% depending 
on age. Write for FREE booklet, giv- 
ing age. Annuity Dep't 41. 









Learn how you may receive a Guaran- 
teed Life Income that is safe, depend- 
able and regular. Income tax deduc- 


An Annuity Benefits you and may help your Local Community 


THE SALVATION ARMY 3° W. Toth St. 


New York 11,N. Y. 
(let T0 SADDLE 
oe JD 


FRE HORSE OWNERS 
Shoulder Patehes 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 10cto 50c EACH 


that has saved real money for 7 
thousands of horsemen. Describes > 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 

Complete set of 267 petee-oee 

Official patches available for every major 

Army and Air Corps unit. 


ican ‘‘tack.” I ship saddlery on approval. 
WRITE FOR FREE LIST =, 


Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-D, 


112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1. Md. 
206 Son Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 























PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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ening of a consciousness of world re- 
sponsibility and new thoughts concern- 
ing interpretations of our historic Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

In the meanwhile, the ugly head of 
power politics and the domination of 
the military 
might made its 
Asia and Europe and the Second World 
War gradually developed into the pres- 
ent holocaust. And today than 
10,000,000 of the youth of 
in the armed forces and millions of our 


people of this earth by 


again appearance in 


more 
America are 


boys are across the seas fighting for 
what we hope will be a better world. 

Throughout these past three decades 
there has been another social and civic 
development, less spectacular perhaps 
than scientific invention, less publicized 
than yet 
possibly more far-reaching than either. 
It is the development of civic clubs 
based on the ideas of friendship, mutual 
understanding, and an 
sense of 


governmental changes, and 


cooperation, 
and civic 
sponsibility and the need for altruistic 


aroused social re- 


activity. In a dark and uncertain world 


it may well be the light of a new and 
practical expression of an old and hon- 
ored phrase, “peace on earth to men 


of good will.” 
6 


His Hobby — Jobs for Others 
(From page 5) 


Discharged service men, for example. 
The work-finder was named reemploy- 
ment chairman of his draft board and 
today is devoting much of his time to 
finding places in civilian life for medical- 
ly discharged and 
marines. He is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Glendale and his work has been 
club, the American 
Legion and the Chamber of Commerce. 
He recommends his hobby as a worth- 


for 


soldiers, sailors 


endorsed by his 


while activity individuals, service 


clubs and civic organizations as more 
service men arrive home. 

The 
fighting man usually needs more than 
Mr. Standiford. First, 
he needs counsel and advice on how to 
readjust himself life to 
civilian life. He needs to be introduced 
into young people’s groups, perhaps he 
should be directed back to his church 
or urged to affiliate himself with the 
American Legion. After that he needs 


a job. 


average freshly mustered-out 


a job, observes 


from military 


“Our greatest problem and duty at 
present and in the postwar period is to 
assist our men in the United States 
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armed services to readjust their lives 
and to obtain Mr. 
Standiford. “Wise counsel is needed in 
the beginning more than anything else, 
can appoint himself a com- 


positions,” says 


and anyone 
mittee of one to advise the service man 
and to help him find work. If a soldier 
or anyone else is directed to you for a 
job, do not give him the ‘brush-off’ if 
you can't use him. Find out what he 
can do or what he wants to do, 
him your card and send him to someone 
you know who might hire him. Call 
that friend on the telephone, tell him 
what you are doing, and ask him to 
to someone else if he 
This is the old chain 
about the fourth 
finds a 
can use him but needs 


give 


send the man 
can’t hire him. 
but usually 
man makes, 


system, 
call the 
who not only 
him badly. It 
that anyone can put into practice under 


he man 


is just a little system 


the Golden Rule. And it works partic- 
ularly well if an organized group 


does it.” 

In these days of plentiful jobs, Mr. 
Standiford’s secondary interest, after 
discharged is juveniles, 
particularly into delin- 


service 
those 


men, 
drifting 
quency. 

“A job for a youngster is an antidote 


Where is the Labor “Movement”’ 


(From pa 


movement itself, and from groups out- 
it. Opposition within the labor 
movement, curiously enough, is likely 
to come from both its extreme wings. 
On the conservative end are some 
monopolistic craft unions that care little 
for the public interest and whose main 
concern is to split the spoils of monop- 
oly or even of racketeering with the 
employers. On the radical wing are the 
revolutionists, who want to see the labor 
movement become not an_ integrated 
part of society but the whole of it. 
Neither of these wings is very large, 
although they bulk disproportionately in 
leadership and volubility. Between them 
lies the great mass of the labor move- 
which is neither a racket nor a 
revolution, but which desires passion- 
ately to be recognized as a partner of 
equal status in the great business of 
human relations. 

On the other side there is an attitude 
of wunreasoning and _ undiscriminating 
hostility and fear on the part of some 
businesses and farm interests, who are 
afraid that the growing power of or- 
ganized labor will undermine their pres- 


side 


ment, 


“Tt's worth 


Let a 


for delinquency,” he asserts. 
while just in dollars and cents. 
boy in your community get away from 
you and start on the crime route and 
he may cost the taxpayers $30,000 or 
out his life. A job 
may put him on the profit side instead 
of among the liabilities of society. Get 
a boy a job that he likes and get him 
with good organizations and he’s likely 


so before he lives 


to turn out to be a winner.” 

Among Mr. Standiford’s 
are a number 
who are perhaps most likely of all to 
have trouble finding jobs. Nine out of 
ten of these men placed by Mr. Standi- 
ford get along fine, partly because he 
sees that they get proper counsel and 


“clients” 


of former convicts, men 


guidance as well as jobs. 

“IT can recommend hunting jobs for 
other people as an absorbing hobby 
which pays large dividends,” says Mr. 
Standiford. “You make a lot of worth- | 
while friends. You attain happiness in | 
the knowledge that you are helping | 
others through a very practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. And in 
own case, the more I have done 
others, the more my 
prospered—surely a modern demonstra- 
tion of casting bread upon the waters.” 


my 
for 


business has 


Moving? 


ge 11) 


tige and wealth. 
ly—like many others—is self-justifying 
in character. Violent and uncooperative 
unions are all too often the creation of 
violent and employers. 
Fear and distrust on the part of em- 
ployers produces fear and distrust on 
the part of unions, which in its turn 
produces an attitude on their part that 
is apt to justify the original fears of 
the employers. 

Much of the opposition to the labor 
movement arises because of failure to 
appreciate its essential character, or be- 
cause of hasty from 
cases which are not really typical. While 


This fear, unfortunate- 


uncooperative 


generalizations 


the purely economic motive—the strug- 
gle for higher money wages, shorter 
hours, and the like—is naturally 
portant, the labor movement cannot be 
ititerpreted solely in economic terms. It 
is also a struggle for status, and in that 
regard it shows, oddly enough, many 
analogies with the feminist movement. 
The employer is the more aggressive, 
“masculine” element in the economic 
process, labor the more passive, “femi- 
element. Just as the feminist 


im- 


nine” 
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A NEW SERIES OF 
SIXTEEN 


FILMS 


(16mm Sound) 
on 


SUPERVISION AND 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


INTERESTING! INSTRUCTIVE! 
VALUABLE! 
Rental $2.00 each—$10 series of six 


“A New Supervisor Takes a Look at His Job” 
‘‘Instructing the Worker on the Job” 


“Using Visual Aids in Training"’ 
“The Supervisor as a Leader’’ 


* 


A LARGE VARIETY 
OF FREE FILMS 


Including 
‘“‘Life Line of the Nation’’ (Railroads), ‘‘This Amazin 
America,”” ‘‘Flight Log’’ (Aviation), ‘‘American 
Portrait’? (Salesmanship) 
x* 
Comedies + Features » Cartoons 
xx 
Write for Catalog and Information 
WIMLC.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
New York 17. N. Y. — San Franciseo 2, Cal. 
347 Madison Ave. K. 351 Turk St. K. 
Chicago 3, III. Dallas 1, Tex. 


1700 Patterson Ave, K, 


K. 











Superb Game Collection 






WINE, DINE, 





EQUIPMENT: 







ENTERTAIN aa 
GUESTS from this ao 
TRIPLE- DUTY @ DOMINOES 






TABLE! » @ POKER CHIPS 
@ POKEROU 
A beautifully graceful Pacers un 









Duncan Phyfe table 
that cleverly conceals 
all accessories for smart 


@ BACKGAMMON 
@ CHESS BOARD 


@ CRIBBAGE 
entertaining...game equipment | « pLavinG CARDS 
of superb quality. Spacious 3 by ] « spor vice 


@ POKER DICE 

@ DOUBLER DICE 
@ DICE BOX 

@ SCORE PADS 


4 foot top. Carefully crafted 
from select-grain hard woods. 
Choice of Walnut or Mahog- 
any finish. A table | to do your 

















home proud! $137.50, Express Rules and 
charge collect. Instructions 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO. fo" 257 Gomes! 


\D27, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
SS SS SB SBS SSS ee eee 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters _for game room 
equipment . . . accessories for 
the home. Unusual games, 
barbecue supplies, etc. Write for 
i Entertaining At Home." It’s Free! 














RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON GENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHIELDS 


100K LIKE REAL BRONZE 


MANY SIZES & DESIGNS a 
ASK ABOUT OUR HONOR ROLL PLAQUES TOO! 












INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET €0 
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SPEECHES ©. 2" ern 

4 subject. Confidential 

Speeches For Every Occasion,  & collection, $1.50. Public Speak 

ing Manoai, $1.50. Officers Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 

Guide 41.50. Lietot prepared talks mailed free upon request 

JO New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed month. 
ly, 87 « year. Speaker's Joke Book,$1 50. Toast- 





masters Hamer Ouide, $1.60. Stag Night Brorics, $1.50. Saice- 
man's Joke Book. $1.60. Punch Lines For Every Purpose. $1.50 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
— Night Program $5. Best Club 
& Ledge Stunts, £1.50 naquet "ft; 60 
@Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
* 2014 Torbenson Cleveland. 12, Ohio 6 
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Gonor Rolls * 


x 

+. 

% Ditterent kinds (Plastic, Walnut, etc.) and 
x sizes. For churches, communities, organiza- 
x tions, etc. Name _ plates, various sizes. 
% State specific requirements when writing. 
* WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 

: 1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit 11, Mich. 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons» Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands + Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 
SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
Please address Chicago 6, III. 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








“<i That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
lcs where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND.- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
= £' ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
-< erences and Guarantee . 
<— » THE PARTY GUILD 
r 540 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago ,11 





BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 








ALL-WOOL 
FELT 
PLAYING 
SURFACE 












Built of HARD WOODS 
Worthy of the finest home 
or private game room! Clut- 
Poker is solidly made . . . with 
built-up V-egs, hidden steel- 
jocked miters, heavy cross- 
bracing. Beautifully crafted. 
Finished in rich walnut- 
brown. The wllimate in lux- 
urious playing convenience! 
$78.50 Express charge collect, 
MUR EGUIENENT CO Baten t® 
a wR 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room 


uipment . .-. for 
the home. Unusual games, 


EIGHT 


















pplice. etc. for 
Entertsining Home,"* it’s Free! 











movement has struggled for equality of 
status between men and women, while 
preserving, of course, the very neces- 
sary differences of function, so the labor 
movement is in many respects a struggle 
against paternalism — even benevolent 
paternalism — in industry, and is the 
result of a desire on the part of the 
worker to be able to look the boss 
squarely in the eye. Hence it is often 
the “good employer” who is surprised 
and grieved when his “big happy fam- 
ily” votes solidly for a union, because 
he does not realize that more important 
than a few cents an hour or good work- 
ing conditions is the sense of full man- 
hood that comes from equality of status. 

Perhaps the greatest internal problem 
of the labor movement is that of develop- 
ing good leadership at the local level. 
At the top, labor leadership exhibits, 
with a few unfortunate exceptions, a 
degree of wisdom and statesmanship of 
which we may well be proud. The very 
rapidity with which the movement has 
grown in the past ten years, however, 
has put a severe strain on the resources 
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of local leadership. It is not so much a 
lack of ability or of willingness that is 
at fault, but a lack of training. In these 
days a union leader must have a degree 
of technical knowledge to guide him 
through the maze of procedures and 
regulations which in cruder days was 
not necessary. Here is a big job for 
our schools and colleges, and one of 
which they are insufficiently 
Some pioneer work is being done: Har- 


aware, 
vard has a nine-months’ course for 
union leaders, Cornell has just estab- 
lished a school of labor relations, Wis- 
consin has pioneered for twenty years 
in this field, and many city colleges are 
developing special courses for unionists. 
But a great deal remains to be done. 
If the labor movement is to become an 
integral part of our social and economic 
life it is the educational agencies, both 
public and private, upon which the main 
responsibility falls. It is much to be 
hoped that the fears and_ suspicions 
which carry over from an earlier day 
will not prevent the assumption of this 
task. 





YOUR MAGAZINE 
INVITES YOU 


EXT month The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine is having a party and 
this is your invitation. We 
are inviting 139,000 other guests but 
we have a front row seat reserved 
for you. 

In the March issue we are going to 
take you on a picture tour of the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago.’ Hundreds 
of Kiwanians visit the “home base” 
each year. Most of them say it is an 
interesting and inspiring experience. 

So we are going to show you through 
the eyes of the camera just what you 
will see with your own eyes when you 
come in person. We’re going to take 
you into our “parlor”’—the reception 
room with its great service flag—into 
the executive offices, into a staff meet- 
ing and right on down the line, showing 
you not posed pictures but “Kiwanis 
in Action.” 

You'll see, for example the big 
wheels, each containing the names of 
about 6,000 members, where a girl, in 
a matter of seconds, can flip up your 
card showing your Kiwanis record from 


the day you became a member until 


now. You'll see how supplies are 
handled, how records are kept and how 
your magazine is edited. We hope you'll 
like the pictures so much you'll decide 


to see it all for yourself. 








Durham, North Carolina. . .Feb. 12 


Bristol, Tennessee ........ Feb. 12 
Dubuque, lowa .......... Feb. 14 
Aberdeen, Washington ... .Feb. 18 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma ... .Feb. 18 
Johnson City, Tennessee .. . Feb. 18 
ere Feb. 19 
Augusta, Georgia ........ Feb. 23 
Savannah, Georgia ...... Feb. 23 
Findlay, Ohio.......... March 2 
Davenport, lowa........ March 8 
Wilmington, N. Car...... March 10 
Athens, Georgia........ March 11 
Columbia, S$. Car........ March 15 
Quincy, Illinois......... March 15 
Danville, Illinois........ March 16 
Joliet, Ilinois.......... March 22 
Macon, Georgia........ March 22 
Port Huron, Michigan. ..March 22 
Superior, Wisconsin ..... March 22 
Eugene, Oregon........ March 25 
SS March 30 


Columbia, Tennessee... . 
Enid, Oklahoma........ March 30 
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Plan OV US7 ng Be sure that your post war plans 
include direct mail contacts with your 
customers—old, new and prospective. 

9 Q . O QO QO They’re making post war plans 
themselves, and they want to hear 

ee 99 about yours—maybe they’ve already 
M Al L heard about your competitors’. 

Tell them about your products and 

your sales plans! Keep your bid for 

Sal e S m e Nn future business in active circulation. 

While you may have little to sell, and 

your salesmen may be few, let the 

“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 

There are 90,000 Postmen calling 

daily on the very people you 
want to reach. Use them, and 


have customers on the 
dotted line when you’ve 









something to sell again. 













TENSION KNOWS HOW 
to make better envelopes for 
every business need—and 
Tension envelopes have carried 
the vital communications of 
thousands of important 
industries for over 60 years. 


Ae eS 
VELOPe? 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., ° *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 


“MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. ° *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. ° *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 






Manufacturers Selling Direct E, NV 
to the User 




















THE ANSWER IS WORK! 


Largely because war materials are being We are all being challenged by the 
consumed at an incredible rate, our Gen- Generals and Admirals on our fighting 
erals and Admirals are calling for MORE. fronts. 

And so we’ve all got to_get back on our You, Mr. Industrialist and Mr. Busi- 
“win the war” job. We must support our nessman, can help meet this challenge by 
fighting fronts. tightening up your controls, your plan- 

How can we do it? Is there really a ning and your scheduling. 
manpower shortage as many seem to You, Mr. Labor Union Management, 
think? Frankly, I doubt it. In my opin- can help by adhering to your no strike 
ion, the job will be done if every one of rules, by reducing absenteeism and per- 
us will do a little more work and a little suading your members to produce at 
better work. 100% capacity. 

A lot has been said, these days, about There is an answer to the manpower 
the failure of labor to produce what it situation. There is an answer to the call 
should. But the fact remains as I have for more war materials. 
said many times, “Labor is only as The answer is WORK! 
efficient as management plans for it and 


gives it the tools with which to work.” 


E 
THE TRUNODLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO + City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. NEW YORK + Graybar Bidg. * 420 “~xington Ave. 




















